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Count each affliction, whether light or grave, 
God's messenger sent down to thee. Do thou 
With courtesy receive him : rise and bow ; 
And, ere his shadow pass thy threshold, crave 
Permission first his heavenly feet to lave. 
Then lay before him all thou hast. Allow 
No cloud of passion to usurp thy brow. 
Or mar thy hospitality ; no wave 
Of mortal tumult to obliterate 
The soul's marmoreal calmness. Grief should be 
Like joy, majestic, equable, sedate ; 
Confirming, cleansing, raising, maldng free ; 
Strong to consume small troubles ; to commend 
Great thoughts, grave thoughts, thoughts lasting to 
the end. 

Aubrey de Verb. 
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CHAPTER I. 



?RS. LEIGH 13 in the drawing- 
room, ma'am,' said Mrs. 
Brandon's maid, entering her 
mistress's room at Eamscliffe Hall one 
summer morning. 

' Surely Morris knows that I am not well 
enough to see anyone to-day !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Brandon, looking up from her 
book. 

' Just what I said when he came to tell 
1—2 
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me, ma'am/ replied the maid. ^ But as he 
said to me, when a lady like Mrs. Leigh 
will come in, whether she's wanted to or 
not, what can a servant do ?' 

Mrs. Brandon smiled. 

^I must dress and go down to her, 
Turner, since she has come in,' she said, 
languidly preparing to leave the sofa. 

^I wouldn't yet awhile, if I was you, 
ma'am,' coolly advised Turner. ' It's only 
twelve now, and she's going to stay till 
five, and I'm sure you're not fit to be 
worried with company all that time to- 
day.' 

' Till five !' exclaimed Mrs. Brandon in 
dismay, though instantly regretting the 
involuntary fi-ankness. 

* So Mr. Morris told me, ma'am. The 
carriage is gone on to Thomycroft with 
Miss Leigh and her governess, and is to 
call here again on the way home about five. 
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Mrs. Leigh wouldn't have it wait till Morris 
sent up to ask if you could see her. She 
said she was sure you would see Aer, and 
that her coming when you did not expect 
her would be quite a pleasant surprise for 
you.' 

' Pleasant surprises' are seldom welcome. 
The unexpected arrival of a friend to ' spend 
the day ' is almost proverbially a doubtful 
enjoyment even under the most favourable 
circumstances, and in the present case Mrs. 
Leigh's arrival meant simply an anxiety 
and an annoyance, as quick-witted, sympa- 
thising Turner knew quite well, though she 
was too well trained to say more without 
encouragement. 

Mrs. Brandon was an invalid, not a 
fashionable, fanciful invalid, spending her 
time in pretty costumes on a sofa whenever 
she had nothing more amusing to do and 
wished to be waited upon and petted, but 
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a gentle, sensible, unaffected woman, who 
suffered much with never-failing patience. 
She was alone at home now, for her hus- 
band and daughter were both absent, but 
though she was certainly not well enough 
to encounter with impunity the fatigue of a 
long day with Mrs. Leigh, she was scarcely 
ill enough to feel justified in refusing to see 
her imder the circumstances. There were 
many reasons for facing the exertion, while 
there was only an impulse of self-indulgence 
in favour of shirking it, and Mrs. Brandon 
sent down a courteous message to say that 
she would be with Mrs. Leigh as soon as 
possible. 

The two ladies had not, however, had 
time for more than an exchange of greetings 
when they were joined by Mrs. Brandon's 
brother, Mr. Carr, the Rector of Eamscliffe, 
who was evidently well pleased to find 
Mrs. Leigh with his sister, and readily 
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accepted an invitation to stay to luncheon 
and help to entertain her. 

Mrs. Brandon scarcely knew whether to 
be glad or sorry that fete had thus brought 
her brother to her assistance. She herself 
felt no great attraction towards Mrs. Leigh, 
but she knew that her husband wished 
every overture towards intimacy to be met 
fully half-way, and therefore she always 
tried to be as responsive as she could. To 
have this done for her by deputy to-day, 
to feel that Mrs. Leigh would be quite 
taken off her hands, for however many 
hours she might choose to stay, Avas un- 
doubtedly a great relief for the moment. 
But there was another side to the ques- 
tion. 

Mrs. Brandon had, for some time, felt 
little or no doubt as to her brother's 
hopes and wishes concerning Mrs. Leigh, 
and not much more as to the lady's 
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favourable disposition towards him. Her 
husband had desired her to promote the 
match, which from a worldly point of view 
would certainly be a good one for Mr. Carr, 
uyho was a widower with two little girls, 
and who had neither fortune nor connection 
to boast of, while Mrs. Leigh was not only 
herself of very good family, but as the widow 
of a man of high position in the county 
had, even in the event of her second mar- 
riage, a considerable jointure. 

But Mrs. Brandon was not worldly, and 
consequently doubted the desirability of 
the marriage. She felt sure that it would 
be one of genuine affection on both sides, 
for she knew her brother to be incapable 
of a mercenary thought, while Mrs. Leigh 
could have no motive but strong personal 
preference for taking such a step ; but she 
feared that it would not promote the ulti- 
mate happiness of either, for she could not 
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believe that Mrs. Leigh would really like 
the life she must lead as Mr. Carr's wife, 
or fulfil its duties well, and there would 
probably be difficulties about their respective 
children. 

After luncheon Mr. Carr and Mrs. Leigh 
went out together, with the ostensible object 
of going round the garden and conserva- 
tories, which were considered remarkably 
perfect. Their walk extended itself into 
the beautiful woods overhanging the river 
Stayne, and lasted so long that at four 
o'clock they had not returned to the house, 
but were still lingering in a summer-house 
built on the very edge of the cliff and 
commanding a lovely view up a reach of 
the river, including the picturesque old 
church and the rectory cosily placed in the 
valley below. 

'I wish I could be quite sure that you 
fiilly realise what you are doing — all that 
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you must yourself sacrifice in giving so 
much to me and mine/ 

Mr. Carr, who said this, was a man 
about five-and-forty, of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance and manner, and with a counte- 
nance which spoke unmistakably of intel- 
ligence, goodness, and refinement. 

Mrs. Leigh was an elegant-looking woman 

nine years younger. She was tall and pale, 
with dark hair, and with large grey eyes 
shaded by long lashes, glorious eyes, which 
— expressing as they did all that was best 
and highest in her nature — ^had a charm 
that might well blind the imwary to the 
warning given by the lines about the 
mouth as to temper and caprice. That 
part of her, however, which spoke through 
her eyes was in the ascendant, as she 
said : 

* Why should you doubt it ? Do you 
think me incapable of feeling that the 
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privilege of doing what I can to make your 
home bright and happy, will far outweigh 
all such sacrifices as you are thinking 
of?' 

* I know that you are unselfish sweetness 
itself/ was the reply. ' But you have been 
accustomed all your life to luxury and 
position, and the habits of years are not 
easily relinquished.* 

* Most luxuries are merely the oppressive 
penalties one has to pay for a certain posi- 
tion in- society,' answered Mrs. Leigh. 
* Such simple ones as my health makes 
necessary for me, my own income will 
easily provide.' 

* I am afi:aid, nevertheless, that you will 
feel the change more than you antici- 
pate.' 

Mrs. Leigh rose fi'om her seat and 
advancing to the fence which screened the 
verge of the cliflf pointed to .the church 
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and rectory down in the hollow by the 
river. 

' Could there be a prettier, more peaceful 
home anywhere ? Must not the woman be 
truly unreasonable who, having every real 
comfort of life, could not live contentedly 
there ? 

* " Every comfort of life " is a phrase that 
must always be interpreted by a sliding- 
scale arranged to vary according to the 
speaker,' answered Mr. Carr. ' And when 
I think of the way in which you have always 
been accustomed to live ' 

* But I am not one of the silly women 
who think household details ignoble or 
uninteresting,' interrupted Mrs. Leigh. 
*And I assure you that, especially in the 
country, very little money provides the 
really essential comforts of life, while the 
skill and taste and refinement, which are all 
that is needed to turn them into luxuries, 
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cost nothing, but work like a fairy's wand ! 
It will be a new experience for you to 
see what can be done in that way/ 

\ Mr. CaiT was quite incapable of under- 

standing the sting hidden in these words. 
The insinuated reflection on his first wife 
and on his whole family fell utterly harm- 
less. 

^ Eamscliffe Kectory certainly wants a 

I mistress quite as much as its master wants 

a wife and his children a mother/ he said 
simply. *But how about your children? 
We both owe a duty to the past ; but while 
for me every weight is on the same side of 
the scale, I can see that for you it is not so. 
Your boys' home will be broken up, and 
your daughter's mode of life will be 
changed, unless she is separated fi'om 
you.* 

' Your help will be invaluable to me with 
my boys,' replied Mrs. Leigh with decision. 
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* I do not wish Randolph to grow up 
merely as the young sqmre and master 
of Brianskirk, which is what he is being 
taught to do now ; and he will leam from 
you to take wider and higher views of 
life. As to my Jessie, she will be 
happy anywhere, as long as she is with 
me/ 

' I shall be only too willingly convinced,' 
said Mr. Carr, as she paused. * But I must 
remind you of one thing more. Your 
family will probably object strongly to 
your marriage with me, and consider it 
beneath you. It may lead to estrange- 
ment from friends whom you have valued 
highly for years, and the, severance of 
such ties may be a wrench too sharp for 
you.' 

'Nothing could weigh with me against 
the sacrifice of your affection,' she replied. 

* But there is really no one with any right 
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even to express an opinion about the 
matter except my brother — and, perhaps, 
the Randolphs. We need fear no opposi- 
tion from Roger. He and I have been one 
all our lives — in perfect sympathy of taste 
and feeling always.' 

'And Mr. Randolph and Lady Eliza- 
beth ?' 

' They will dislike it, but one cannot 
allow one's self to be ruled even by the 
oldest friends m matters of vital import- 
ance. \ndi really, except for their connec- 
tion with old days, their opinion is nothing 
to me. Lady Elizabeth and I have hardly 
an idea in common.' 

' The son is one of your children's 
guardians, is he not?' said Mr. Carr. 
' And his wife was Miss Leigh, I think ? 
What will they say ?' 

' George will say that as my marriage in 
no way affects my children's fortunes it 
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is not his business to interfere. Dear 
Katharine, good creature though she is, 
often allows herself to take an extremely 
conventional view of things, and may do 
so now ; but I must maintain my right to 
choose for myself what to do with my 
life — and I have chosen. Such as it is, 
it is yours — yours and your children's/ 

At this moment, a sound of merry voices 
and pattering feet on the path immediately 
behind the summer-house was followed by 
a rush and a scramble, as two little girls 
bounded breathlessly in round the corner, 
almost knocking down the couple who were 
standing in the entrance. 

Mrs. Leigh gave a violent start and sank 
on the seat gasping as if the shock had 
upset her whole nervous system. The 
children would gladly have fled instanta- 
neously, but were too frightened to move, 
and stood in awkward silence. Mr. Carr 
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asked how they happened to come there 
just then. 

' We have been in the woods with 
Hannah, papa/ replied the elder of the 
t V70. ' And we raced on in front to wait 
here till she overtakes us.' 

' Well ! run back to meet her, now/ said 
her fiither.* ' But speak to Mrs. Leigh first. 
I am sure you are sorry to have given her 
such a fi-ight. You have never seen my 
little girls, I think ? he added, turning to 
Mrs. Leigh. 

It was only within the last three months 
that a mere distant acquaintance (and even 
that of recent standing) between Mr. Carr 
and Mrs. Leigh had sprung rapidly into 
intimacy; and during that time various 
accidental circumstances had kept the 
children, of necessity, out of sight. Mrs. 
Leigh now put an arm round each child 
and drew them to her gracefully and 

VOL. I. 2 
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kindly, but they were shy and unac- 
customed to the sort of thing, and only 
stood still enduring it because they felt 
that their father would be vexed if they 
wriggled themselves free. 

'I have never seen either of you/ said 
Mrs. Leigh, ' and yet I know at once which 
is Grace and which Marjory. We must 
make great friends. Papa has told me all 
about you, because I am coming soon to 

live with you, and take care of you, and 
teach you all sorts of nice things — and help 

you to take care of papa. You will like 

that, will you not 7 

It was utterly without tact. She was so 
engrossed with herself that she could not 
really understand anyone else. 

Grace was nine and Marjory eight, and 
they had been quite sharp enough to pick 
up and interpret correctly the hints recently 
dropped in their presence, both by their 
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relations at the hall and by the servants at 
the rectory. 

Grace grew very white, and her lips 
quivered, but she did not speak. 

Marjory turned red, and said abruptly: 

^ Cousin Alice does all that.' 

Mr. Carr came hastily to the rescue. 

' Explanations will come best by-and-by,' 
he said. ' You may run away now, chil- 
dren.' 

The children thankfully obeyed, and were 
gone in a moment. 

' You must judge them leniently,' said 
Mr. Carr, as he and Mrs. Leigh walked 
slowly back towards the house. ' They are 
very yoimg and not very well trained yet, I 
am afraid ; but they are good little things 
in the main, and I think you will find them 
repay you for any trouble you are kind 
enough to take with them.' 

' Everyone who understands child-nature 

2—2 
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knows how reflective it is/ replied Mrs. 
Leigh. ^ Their tone of manner and feeling 
depends almost exclusively on that of the 
women who train them. Hitherto, of 
course, they have imavoidably had great 
disadvantages.' 

^They have not been left entirely to 
servants/ said Mr. Carr; ^my niece has 
been most kind in teaching them.' 

' So I have gathered from what you have 
told me about them ; but even at the risk 
of annoying her, you must let me have 
them absolutely to myself in the future. 
In educating children it is so all -important 
that they should not be under conflicting 
influences.' 

^ I shall have implicit confidence in your 
judgment/ was Mr. Carr's reply ; * and as 
to Alice, she is far too sensible and unselfish 
not to rejoice in what is such a gain to 
them and to me. I hope, too, that you and 
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she will be friends. She may learn so 
much from you, and I think you wiU find 
her interesting/ 

This, though imdesignedly, soothed the 
jealous antagonism which had begun to 
spring up in Mrs. Leigh's mind. The idea 
of patronising and improving Miss Brandon 
was not unwelcome, and she answered 
readily that she liked nothing better than 
befriending a bright girl. 'All young 
things had an especial charm for her.* 

When they reached the house they found 
that Mr. Brandon had returned home while 
they were out, and that the Brianskirk 
carriage, with Jessie Leigh and her gover- 
ness in it, was just arriving. 

Half an hour later the Leighs went away, 
and Mr. Carr then told the Brandons of his 
engagement. His sister suppressed all her 
doubts and anxieties, and was kindly and 
sincerely earnest in her wishes for his 
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happiness, and her promises to do all in her 
power to make Eamscliffe a pleasant home 
to his wife. 

Mr. Brandon congratulated his brother- 
in-law with rather boisterous cordiality, 
and then turning to his wife, said : 

'Alice comes home on Saturday, Mary, 
and we'll have Mrs. Leigh and her daughter 
down next week to stay for a few days. 
She can poke about the rectory at her 
leisure then, and if she thinks the place 
wants any improvements before she comes 
to it, I'm good to have them made for 
her.' 

Mr. Carr made due acknowledgment of 

these liberal intentions, but it was a form of 

sympathy which rather jarred upon him, 

and he made his escape as soon as he 
could. 

* I only hope it will answer !' exclaimed 
Mrs. Brandon, when her brother was gone. 
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' What should hinder it ?' replied her 
husband bluntly. ' He is over head and 
ears in love with her and she with him, 
and what more would you have when it is 
such a capital match for him ? Connection 
is just what we all want, though I never 
expected Laurence to help to ^ve it to us. 
The marriage suits my book exactly ; and, 
as I said, I'm ready to g^ve them substantial 
proof that it does.' 

Mrs. Brandon said no more. She knew 
that it would be impossible to make her 
husband imderstand her own feeling about 
the matter. 





CHAPTER II. 



^RS. LEIGH'S lettei; announcing 
her engagement was received by 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. George 
Randolph, in London, on Friday morning. 
She read it repeatedly during breakfast, and 
each time with an expression of increasing 
distaste and vexation; but she wisely 
waited in silence till her husband had 
waded through the mass of letters which 
daily greets an active Member of Parlia- 
ment. Then she said : 

' I want you to read this letter, George.' 
' One of Bertha's effusions ?' said Mr. 
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Kandolph, with a deprecating glance first 
at the letter and then at the clock. ' This 
is a busy morning, Katharine. Everett is 
ill, and I shall have to take the chair on 
our Committee again. I must not be late 
at the House, and I ought to look in and 
see him on my way there, if I can.' 

The door was thrown open at this 
moment, and the butler announced : 

' Colonel Myddleton !' 

' Koger ! Delightful ! When did you 
arrive?' cried Mrs. Randolph eagerly; 
while her husband's reception of the 
stranger, if less demonstrative, was quite 
as cordial. 

' Only last night,' replied Colonel Myddle- 
ton. ^ There could be no doubt of my 
turning up here as soon as possible. It is 
good to see you both again after all these 
years.' 

He spoke with a touch of sadness, which 
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caused Greorge Randolph to turn abruptly 
away for a moment, while his wife's eyes 
filled with tears, as she indignantly crushed 
up in her hand the letter she had just asked 
her husband to read. 

They were nearly connected, though not 
related ; they were intimate Mends of long 
standing, and the recollection of a common 
sorrow, too deeply felt to be easily spoken 
of, kept them all silent for a few moments. 
Seventeen years ago, Roger Myddleton's 
. only sister had married Mr. Leigh of 
Brianskirk, in Staynedale, a young man 
who had been during a long minority the 
ward of old Mr. Randolph of Thornycroft, 
in the same county. When Harold Leigh 
married, his mother went with her daughter 
to live at Eamscliffe ; and four years later 
Katharine Leigh had married George Ran- 
dolph, the eldest son at Thornycroft, and 
her brother Harold's most intimate friend, 
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thus drawing closer the bond between the 
two families. 

From the first the Leighs and Randolphs 
adopted the brother of Harold's wife as one 
of themselves. The more they saw of him 
the better they liked him ; and having no 
home of his own, he was made as welcome 
at Thomycroft and Eamscliflfe as at 
Brianskirk. 

For the last eight years he had been in 
India, having gone there with his regiment 
in the ordmary course of service. The 
death of some officers of his regiment in 
skirmishes for the subjection of a rebellious 
mountain tribe, and of several more in an 
epidemic, had given him his present rank 
many years before he could naturally have 
hoped to attain to it; and a distant relation, 
whom he had scarcely known, had lately 
left him a considerable fortune. He was 
still in India at the time, for he had not 
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returned to England with his regiment, 
but had remained behind, holding an im- 
portant appointment, from which he had 
now come home on leave. 

Many things were changed since last 
Colonel Myddleton had seen the Ran- 
dolphs. 

Mrs. Leigh had died soon afterwards, and 
Eamscliffe had then, at last, been sold by 
Sir Edmund Dacre, its ruined owner, 
from whom she had rented it. The pur- 
chaser was Mr. Brandon — ^in county par- 
lance, 'one of the Scotsborough iron 
people.' 

Harold Leigh was also dead. He had 
been carried off by an attack of malaria 
fever, when spending the winter in Rome 
for his wife's health. 

This was now more than two years ago, 
but it was to him that the thoughts of the 
Randolphs and Colonel Myddleton turned 
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sadly in the first moments of meeting 



again. 



Greorge Randolph broke the silence 
first. 

'Will you take up your quarters here, 
Roger? You can be as fi-ee as in any 
hotel, and it will give us a better chance 
of seeing something of you.' 

' I should have liked nothing so well,' 
replied Colonel Myddleton. * But after this 
morning's news fi-om Brianskirk, ought I 
not to go down at once ?' 

'€reorge knows nothing of it yet,' said 
Mrs. Randolph, giving the letter to her 
husband as she spoke. * You have heard 
fi-om Bertha this morning, then, too ?' 

*Yes. But is this your first informa- 
tion ? Were you not prepared for 
this ?' 

^ Not in the least. We have not seen 
Bertha since Januar}^ and till this letter 
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came I had no idea even that she was likely 
to many again at all.' 

* And now that you know it ?' 

' Just at the first moment any second 
marriage must seem rather a shock — but 
one must hope ' 

*Who and what is Mr. Carr?' asked 
Colonel Myddleton. *In her note to me 
Bertha only says that she hopes I will go 
down at once to make his acquaintance, and 
that she is sure that when I know him I 
shall feel as she does, " that he is the person 
of all others to whom dear Harold would 
have confidently entrusted both her happi- 
ness and the guardianship of his chUdren," 
which, though eminently characteristic, is 
hardly conclusive.' 

' The guardianship of the children is safe 
in your hands and mine,' said Mr. Ran- 
dolph, who had by this time glanced 
through the letter. 'As to her own hap- 
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piness, she must judge for herself. If she 
has made up her mind to the step, I doubt 
whether even you could dissuade her 
from it; 

^ It is a case for prevention if possible, 
then?' said Colonel Myddleton. *Who is 
this Mr. Carr ? 

' Mrs. Brandon's brother, and the present 
Rector of EamscUflfe,' replied Mr. Ran- 
dolph. 

* One of the Brandons !' exclaimed 
Colonel Myddleton. 

' Yes ! Such a connection !' said Mrs. 
Randolph, ' Intolerable when one thinks 
of the children.* 

* It is not easy to see why that should 
be much of a temptation to Bertha,' said 
Colonel Myddleton, ^ but he is rich, I 
conclude ?' 

'Quite the contrary,' answered Mr. 
Randolph. ' The pill is not even gilded, 
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Roger, for the money is all on old Brandon's 
side of the house. His wife's father was 
the organist of St. Helen's, at Tynesgate, 
and a well-known music-master there. He 
was something of a genius, I believe, and 
with all the improvident folly of the species. 
His mania was to give this son a University 
education, which was nearly completed 
when the father died, leaving him and his 
sisters absolutely penniless. The elder of 
the two girls married Brandon, who paid 
the father's debts and helped the brother 
until he got his fellowship and was inde- 
pendent.' 

' The price of a wife who is infi- 
nitely too good for him !' said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. 

' But what manner of man is this brother ?' 
asked Colonel Myddleton. 'A fellowship 
sounds creditable.' 

' Yes,' replied Mr. Randolph. ' Carr 
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took high honours at Oxford, and when 
Harold and I were there a few years later, 
and attended his lectures, he was thought a 
good deal of. Then he suddenly took one 
of the smallest of the College livings, which 
all his seniors had rejected, married, and 
disappeared. Three years ago, when Eams- 
cliffe became vacant, Brandon gave it to 
him, and he came down, a widower with 
two little girls.' 

* Developed into a middle-aged, worldly- 
wise parson on the look-out for a rich wife, 
I suppose,* said Colonel Myddleton. ' Do 
you think he knows how things are 
settled ? 

* Most probably, for Brandon is sure to 
have found it out. But it would have no 
deterring influence, Koger. The connec- 
tion is most unsuitable for your sister and 
Harold's widow, but no objection could be 
made to Mr. Carr personally, even by 
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the most fastidious. The only wonder 
is ' 

' That a second man of such a stamp 
should voluntarily put himself under 
Bertha's yoke/ said Colonel Myddleton, 
coolly completing the sentence which a 
warning glance from his wife had stopped 
on Mr. Randolph's lips. ' But the question 
now is, what are we to do in the matter? 
Arc we to protest ? Or are we simply to 
acquiesce in the inevitable ?' 

^Katharine must write and give our 
opinion to a certain extent, for conscience' 
sake; but as it will do no good, the less 
said the better. As you and I, however, 
are the children's guardians and the trustees 
of the property, I think one of us ought to 
go down and put in an appearance ; and you 
are Bertha's nearest relation.' 

* All right. Of course I am to stop the 
affair if I can, but in the event of that not 
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being possible (which is certain), I must 
have full instructions from you/ 

'Luckily we have no power to help or 
hinder in money matters. Bertha's fortune, 
doubled by Harold, was settled on the 
younger children, a life-interest in the same 
being the provision for her. The further 
advantages given to her by Harold's will 
she forfeits when she marries again, her 
power over the children ceases, and she 
retains merely that original settlement. It 
comes to her free of all claims, for the estate 
is charged with a provision for the younger 
children during thefr mother's life, but she 
cannot command a farthing of capital. We 
have nothing to do with that, however, 
beyond reminding Bertha of the facts. 
Our concern is as to the children and the 
property. I suppose Brianskirk must be 
let till Dolph is of age.' . 

^ How old is he now ?' 
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^Fourteen, and CharKe twelve. It is a 
great pity for Dolph to be cut off from his 
home in this way, and very bad for them 
both to spend their holidays at Eamscliffe 
in future, and be thrown constantly with 
young Brandon.' 

* There are young ones there, then ?' 

* A son and daughter. Dick Brandon is 
as unsatisfactory a youth as one often sees 
— with friends to match, of course. If the 
boys are much at Eamscliffe they will have 
the worst examples constantly before them ; 
yet I scarcely see how to prevent it, for we 
are always at Thomycroft in the school 
vacations, and my father and mother are 
too old to have more noisy young things 
than our own inflicted on them.' 

^And if Thomycroft were their home, 
Bertha would make it a terrible worry 
to your mother, George,' said Mrs. Ran- 
dolph. 
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'Then it must not be/ said Colonel 
Myddleton decidedly. 'How would it do 
for me to rent Brianskirk till Dolph is 
of age, and so make a home for them 
there ?' 

'Perfect!' cried Mrs. Randolph enthusi- 
astically. 

'For the boys — ^true/ said her husband. 
* But for yourself, Roger ? It is too serious 

a step to take on impulse.' 

' If you mean the giving up my appoint- 
ment, and not going back to India, it will 
not be much of a sacrifice.' 

' It will close a career in which you are 
rising fast.' 

'At the expense of expatriation,' replied 
Colonel Myddleton. * Without some motive 
for stopping, I should probably go on in 
the regular routine, but I can afibrd to 
please myself now; and I think the plan 
might have some advantages for the boys.' 
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^ It is a kind offer, Roger/ said Mr. 
Randolph, 'but I think that there are 
limits to the sacrifices which ought to be 
made for the rising generation by their 
elders, and you must not pledge yourself 
to anything in a hurry.' 

' While Dolph is growing up I can look 
about for some estate to buy and settle 
down upon afterwards with Charlie as my 
heir/ was Colonel Myddleton's reply. 

' Don't let that idea take root in Charlie's 
brain, only to be disappointed eventually,' 
said Mr. Randolph. ^ Now that you are a 
rich maUj and in England again, you may 
be sure that neither my mother nor 
Katharine will leave a stone unturned to 
find you a wife.' 

Colonel Myddleton laughed good-hu- 
mouredly, but said, with a decision which 
was effectually repressing : 

* It will be trouble wasted. I am hope- 
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lessly impracticable in that line. When I 
want to entertain ladies at Brianskirk I 
shall tmst to your bringing Katharine to 
do the honours fw me/ 

^By all means. I shall only need a 
smnmons,' said Mrs. Randolph, mating a 
private note as to his manner, though 
suppressing all outward signs of curiosity. 
^ But Jessie seems to be quite forgotten by 
you both; yet her mother's marriage will 
affect her even more than the boys. She 
must come to us, I think, George.' 

^Jessie must be allowed to choose her 
home for herself' said Mr. Randolph; 
^and I am sure she will stick to her 
mother.' 

'Why should she be allowed to choose 
to her own disadvantage, any more than 
her brothers ?' 

* She is older and more able to judge for 
herself and there is nothing to justify us, 
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as her guardians, in separating her from 
her mother, if, as I expect, she wishes to 
stay with her. Mr. Carr is a man of the 
highest character/ 

* She will be quite as near the Brandons 
as the boys would have been, and will be 
always at home — never away at school.' 

' True. But there is no fear that Dick 
Brandon and his friends will teach her 
to lead the useless, vicious life that they 
do.' 

' No,' admitted Mrs. Randolph. ^ Their 
company may be disagreeable to Jessie, 
but it will not be dangerous in that 
way.' 

' Exactly,' said her husband. ' And 
though the Brandons probably like the 
connection for Mr. Carr, it would not 
satisfy them for Dick. Nor is she the 
sort of girl to attract him. She is safe 
enough.' 
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' From the men — true ; but there is the 
sister.' 

'Miss Brandon! I thought you were 
always her especial champion ? said Mr. 
Randolph. ' But, anyhow, Jessie must 
choose for herself. Now I must be off. 
When shall you go, Roger ?* 

' The sooner the better, I suppose. To- 
morrow. But I shall stop at Thornycroft 
on my way, stay Sunday there, and talk 
things over with your father and Lady 
Elizabeth.' 

This suggestion was met with hearty 
approval, and then George Randolph 
hurried away. Colonel Myddleton did 
not follow at once. He asked to see the 
children, and nothing more was said about 
the Leighs until long afterwards, just as he 
was going away, Mrs. Randolph pointed to 
a photograph which stood on a side-table, 
saying: 
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' That is Jessie. It was taken a few 
months ago.* 

' A creditable niece !' said Colonel Myd- 
dleton. 'And so she is to migrate with 
Bertha to Eamscliffe ?' 

* George seems to think it inevitable, you 
see. I suppose it is, but I am sorry 
for it.' 

' But if Miss Brandon is the feminine 
counterpart of her brother, as George 
sketched him, I should have thought that 
your own label, "disagreeable but not 
dangerous," would have been equally ap- 
plicable.' 

'Alice Brandon is no 'pendant to her 
brother, but a bright, clever girl who will 
have unlimited influence over Jessie if she 
should choose to exercise it.' 

* And why not ?' 

' You would not like to see Jessie follow 
her lead, I am sure. She has an ill-regu- 
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lated craze for " culture " and '' progress," 
dabbles in the wildest forms of art, and 
dashes at every new theory in science, 
politics, metaphysics or theology, with 
equally destructive, though I dare say very 
well-meant impetuosity.' 

' Objectionable — very — and possibly in- 
fectious to extreme youth ! Jessie is not 
unlikely to become a bore of the worst 
kind for a time, unless plenty of balls 
and other gaieties prove a sufficient anti- 
dote.' 

' Miss Brandon dances and hunts as 
indefatigably as she studies, and is said to 
have few rivals either at lawn-tennis or 
billiards. She fishes and even shoots, I 
believe, and is considered great at bear- 
fights !' 

'Either " blue " or "fast" is bad enough— 
but heaven defend one fi^om a combination 
of both !' exclaimed Colonel Myddleton. 
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• But she is neither — really — }'et/ replied 
Mrs. Randolph. ' She is simply restless 
from a superabundance of unemployed 
energy, and much very pardonable distaste 
to the life laid out for her. She interests 
me, and I wish she had better Mends. 
You remember the FitzroyChaloners ?' 

* She was Juliet St. Aubyn, was she not, 
and married FitzroyChaloner just after 1 
went to India ?' 

' Yes. They are doing economical 
penance for past extravagance now, hy 
living at Clifton Grange.' 

' That tumble-down old place near the 
bridge ?' 

' Yes. It is only a mile from Eamscliffe, 
you know, and Mrs. Chaloner and Miss 
JJrandon are very intimate, while they have 
a common friend in a Madame d'Yffiniac, 
an artist and authoress of some reputation, 
but socially an adventuress about whom no 
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one knows anything but what she chooses 
to tell them. She is ridiculously wor- 
shipped by her disciples, and Mis^ 
Brandon's wild Communistic and Bohe- 
mian notions are caught from her, I fancy, 
while her fast and fashionable freaks are 
learned from Mrs. Chaloner.' 

' Such extremes will disgust Jessie, we 
must hope, and so fell harmless,' said 
Colonel Myddleton. 

' A forlorn hope, I fear. Alice Brandon 
is far more attractive than repulsive. Hers 
is a fine nature at variance with uncongenial 
surroundings, seeking in vain for a satis- 
factory safety-valve, and for want of one 
on the verge of half a dozen diflFerent 
follies.' 

' There is nothing more detestable than 
that tempestuous sort of girl who can't 
take her life as it comes and make the best 
of it peaceably, hke a well-bred woman.' 
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' I am sorry for Miss Brandon,' said Mrs. 
Randolph. 'I have seen her only in 
society, but I have always observed that 
she seldom seems really to enjoy it, though 
she is very much admired and sought 
after.' 

* Run after for her money and sharp 
enough to see it, perhaps, which cannot be 
exhilarating for her.' 

' It is partly that, no doubt ; but she is 
very pretty, and extremely pleasant when 
she chooses, and would be really popular if 
she did not bristle, porcupine-fashion, with 
pride and sensitiveness, and allow herself to 
be so brusque and sarcastic' 

' I am well warned,' said Colonel Myd- 
dleton. * I shall keep my distance.' 

' I often wonder, when I watch her, what 
will be her fate in the end,' said Mrs. 
Randolph. 

' Oh, she will probably buy a coronet 
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with her father's money and lead fashion- 
able society despotically for a year or two, 
tire of the amusement, elope with some 
melodramatic red Republican hero, knock 
about the world for a while getting up 
conspiracies, tire of that too, and finally 
cut Communism, Positivism and all the 
rest of it, turn Roman Catholic, and end 
her days in a convent ! There is a whole 
novel for you in a single sentence instead 
of three volumes. Only let us keep Jessie 
out of the mess if we can. Now, I must 
really go.' 





CHAPTER III. 



\ HILE the Randolphs and Colonel 
Myddleton were talking over 
Mrs. Leigh's engagement to 
Mr, Carr fixan their jioint of view, Miss 
Brandon was discussing it from hers with 
her fiicnd Madame d'Yfliniac, who had 
been settled for the last three weeks in a 
small lodging in Ebury Street, surrounding 
lierself, according to her custom, with auch 
an abundance of flowers and books and 
other signs of refined taste and intelligent 
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occupation, as to have given it even in that 
time something of the stamp of individual 
character. 

Madame d'Yffiniac herself was tall, with 
a fine figure and an unusually graceful and 
dignified carriage of her head. Her dark 
eyes were large and expressive, her other 
features, if not strictly regular or very 
finely chiselled, were all good and in fair 
proportion, while her complexion was at 
once deUcate and bright. She was really 
very little over thirty, and looked on the 
whole even younger, though her abundant 
hair was abeady quite grey, with the pure 
silvery gloss attainable only by hair that 
has once been very dark. This contrast 
between the hair and the form and colour- 
ing of the fiice, though striking, was fer 
from unbecoming, and she was almost 
unanimously acknowledged to be a very 
handsome woman. Her voice was clear 
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and sweet. Her manner, though so 
animated as to be sometimes said to want 
repose, was essentially gentle and refined; 
and her dress, though always handsome and 
appropriate, was invariably blaxjk, and as 
simple as possible. 

The world had many reasons for be- 
lieving Madame d'Yffiniac to be a good 
woman, if not exactly of the ordinary 
conventional type, and none whatever for 
supposing her to be the reverse. There 
was nothing tangible to justify the prejudice 
which was felt against her by a considerable 
section of the society into which she had of 
late years been introduced; but though to 
some people a puzzle is merely a pleasant 
excitement, adding piquancy to a new 
acquaintance, others always assume that 
something wrong must be the explanation, 
and as Madame d'Yffiniac was to a great 
extent an impenetrable mystery, party 
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feeling for and against her ran high 
amongst her acquaintance. 

It was nearly seven years since Madame 
d'Yffiniac's name had first been heard in 
English society. A novel written by her 
had then excited great attention. The 
plot was simple but original, and was 
treated with spirit and skill. The scene of 
the story was laid partly in Russia, partly in 
Italy, and life among the upper classes in 
each country was so described as to prove 
that the writer must be more at home in 
both than a foreigner can often be ; yet not 
only was the book written in correct and 
graceful English, but the hero thought and 
felt, spoke and acted like the sensible, 
manly, well-bred young Englishman he 
was said to be, and it was impossible to 
believe that any but a fellow country- 
woman could have either conceived or 
described the character. There were 
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crudities in the book, showing it to be 
the work of an inexperienced hand and 
an immature judgment, but there were 
many touches of genuine humour and 
pathos, and some scenes showed consider- 
able dramatic power, without any taint of 
the coarseness so often made to take the 
place of real passion. 

Notwithstanding all these merits, this 
book by an unknown writer might have 
failed to win its way to fame, but that it 
happened to please the capricious fancy of 
a well-known reviewer, who drew attention 
to it. 

Other laudatory notices followed in 
quick succession, and ^ Irene Woronzoff ' 
became the book of the moment. For a 
time society amused itself with speculations 
as to who ' Barbe d' YfBniac ' could l3e. 
Was it only a nom de plume? No one 
could answer. 
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The publishers of the book could reveal 
no secret, for they knew of none. 
Madame d'Yffiniac had corresponded 
with them from a small country town 
in France, but as she had published 
the book at her own expense, there had 
been no need for any investigations on their 
part. 

A fiishionable artist said that he remem- 
bered meeting a lady with a similar name 
in Rome two winters previously. She 
was the dame de compagnie of a rich old 
Russian princess, was young and hand- 
some, the widow of a French officer, he 
beUeved, and by birth an American. 
Princess Narischkin was now, however, 
dead, so nothing could be learned from 
her. 

The whole affair would probably have 
been forgotten, but that the following 
spring two pictures by ' Barbe d'Yffiniac ' 
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appeared on the walls of the French 
gallery in Pall Mall. 

They were landscapes, two sketches 
(with figures) of the same bit of wild 
coast scenery, and a story was clearly and 
effectively told by the two consecutive 
groups. 

Practised critics could find plenty of 
faults. Barbe d'Yffiniac's pictures, like 
her novel, were unequal, and here and 
there her skill in execution had again 
fallen short of her powers of conception ; 
but in both cases she had proved herself 
an artist capable not only of vividly 
realising an idea, but of reproducing it 
with sufficient picturesque force to convey 
it to others. 

Her pictures sold well, and orders for 
more were sent to her. She undertook 
them, but it was long before they were 
executed. 
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The reason for this delay soon came 
to light. The Franco-German War broke 
out that summer, and all through the 
autumn and winter Madame dTffiniac 
devoted herself to hospital work, first in 
one French town and then in another, as 
pressing need arose. It was good work, 
quietly done, but it could not remain 
unknown, for English travellers and news- 
paper correspondents often crossed her path. 
When peace came, she returned to her 
home at Quimperl^, in Brittany, to devote 
herself again to her favourite pursuits, but 
she was not left long unmolested in her 
seclusion. 

One of her patients during the winter 
had been a young Englishman, little more 
than a boy, and with all an English boy's 
reckless contempt for danger and provoking 
defiance of rules which stood in the way 
of his seeing what he wanted to see. He 
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contrived to go where he had no business 
to be, and was in consequence severely 
though not dangerously wounded. His 
family knew that going to him was as 
unnecessary as it would have been difficult, 
as soon as they knew of the mischance at 
all, and he was left entirely to Madame 
d'Yffiniac's care during the whole of his 
rather tedious recovery. 

His sister, Mrs. FitzroyChaloner, eagerly 
caught at the excuse thus afforded for 
entering into direct communication with 
Madame d'Yffiniac, whom she had from 
the first worshipped as an unknown author 
and artist. The correspondence was will- 
mgly left in her hands by her father, Lord 
St. Aubyn (her mother had long been 
dead), and she kept it up even after 
her brother s return to England. It ended 
in Madame d'Yffiniac's coming to London 
in June to spend two or three weeks with 
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the Chaloners, whose home was then 
there. 

The result of this introduction into 
English society was that Madame d'Yffiniac 
had, ever since that time, spent part of 
every year in England, paying visits either 
in London or in country houses. 

During these five years she had painted 
and sold several pictures and innumerable 
sketches ; she had also published two more 
novels, quite as popular as her first, and 
had occasionally contributed to various 
periodicals. She was the fashion, and 
whatever she painted or wrote commanded 
a high price; but though she thus made 
money fast, she worked hard, openly acknow- 
ledging that both for the present and the 
future she was entirely dependent on her 
own exertions. 

She was quite fi*ank as to all the details 
of her life since she had gone to be the 
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Princess Narischkin's secretary and com- 
panion; but as to the time before that, 
she never, even in answer to direct questions 
from intimate friends, said more than that 
she had been brought up in America, that 
her maiden name was Fairfiix, that her 
husband, who was of French extraction, 
had been an officer in the Confederate army, 
and that he had been killed in the war 
between the North and South. The 
subject was evidently so painfrd to her, 
she shrank from it so visibly, that no one 
could possibly either press it or return to 
it without discourtesy. 

One or two energetic spirits took some 
pains to satisfy their curiosity about her, 
and ascertained that there had really been 
an officer of the name of Raoul d'Yffiniac 
in the Confederate Army; that he had been 
killed at the Battle of Getty sberg, in 1863 ; 
that he was married ; and that immediately 



after his death the young widow had gone 
alone to Europe to join her own fionily. 

But, according to her own account, 
Madame d^Yffiniac had not entered the 
Princess Xarischkin's household until 1865 : 
and though since that date all seemed satis- 
fiictofy enough, while those two intervening 
years remained an absolute blank, and her 
earlier life was so hazily known, half her 
acquaintance felt themselTes justified in 
looking upon her as a pers<Mi to be received 
<m sufferance (if^ indeed, she were recaved 
at all), however handsome and agreeable 
she might be. Her opinions, too, which 
were always finankly, though never obtru- 
dvely, expressed, were a firuitful source of 
dific<»-d about her. 

If Madame d'Yffiniac was aware of her 
position as a social bone of contention, she 
tock it very quietiy. She never sought for 
acquaintances — her worst enemies could not 
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accuse her of * pushing ;' but she readily 
accepted the many courtesies and hospitali- 
ties oflFered to her, and willingly responded 
to overtures of fiiendship from people whom 
she liked. 

She had made the acquaintance of the 
Brandons about two years before this time, 
when she was staying with the Chaloners 
at their economical retreat at Clifton Grange ; 
and Alice Brandon had formed an enthu- 
siastic attachment for her, which was returned 
by a very real interest and aflFection. 

Alice Brandon was now on a visit to 
Mrs, Chaloner, who was spending part of 
the season at her fether's house in town. 
Madame d'Yffiniac had this year declined 
all invitations from friends, preferring the 
independence of a lodging. She was busy 
at her writing-table that morning when 
Alice came in, but she rose and welcomed 
her aflFectionately, saying at once : 
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' Well, Alice, what say your people to my 
petition ? Am I to be allowed to carry 
you oflF with me to my quiet little Breton 
nest ? Can Mrs. Brandon spare you to 
me?' 

^ My mother is unusually well,' replied 
Alice, ^ and would gladly consent to my going 
with you. But my father desires that I 
will go home to-morrow, as already settled.' 

* Ah, well ! it is quite natural that he 
should not like to spare his only daughter 
to her fiiends for too long at once. I shall 
stay at home all the summer and work 
hard. Perhaps you may get leave of ab- 
sence by-and-by ?' 

' I wish I could hope so ; but it is never 
easy to get papa's consent to any pleasure 
of one's own choosing.' 

^Family fetters are seldom elastic; they 
must be worn as they are — or broken,' said 
Madame d'Yffiniac lightly. 
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' If it were not for mother, I should often 
be tempted to break mine,* replied Alice 
hastily. 

' Even without that motive to restrain 
you, Alice, you are too young to take any 
step of that kind yet. You covild not count 
the cost, child, for want of experience, yet 
none the less would you have to pay it to 
the last fraction of suflFermg.' 

^ There is no fear of my trying the experi- 
ment while my mother wants me. Papa 
sends you a message that he hopes you will 
remember that there is always a room and a 
welcome for you at Eamscliffe whenever 
you can come.' 

^ You must assure him from me that 
there is no chance of my forgetting so kind 
an invitation,' said Madame d'YflGiniac. 

* You will come before long, Barbe, will 
you not ?' pleaded Alice. ^ I shall want 
you more than ever now.' 
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'And why "more than ever" with 
that pathetic intonation ?' asked Madame 
d'YflGiniac affectionately. ' You look wor- 
ried ; what is wrong, my child ? Have you 
had bad news ?' 

' Who decides whether news is good or 
bad T replied Alice. ' I am expected to 
think this good, but I don't. Uncle Lau- 
rence is going to be married again.' 

' Mr. Carr — the uncle at the rectory 
whom you love so well, and whose little 
girls you teach ? I see. But surely, if he 
has chosen well, it must be good news that 
he has found some one to cheer his loneliness 
and to take womanly care of him and them. 
You did all you could, I know; but, of 
course, your uncle could not count on your 
continuing to do it. You have many home 
duties and engagements ; and any day you 
might marry and leave Eamscliffe.' 

* Nothing can be less likely.' 
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* Nevertheless, Alice, I think Mr. Carr is 
a wise man/ 

* A wife like Aunt Annie ought to be 
irreplaceable,' said Alice resolutely. 

* You would have a man forego domestic 
comfort and happiness for the rest of 
his life for the sake of a vanished 
])a«t T 

* Yes, rather than seek happiness in a 
wretched parody of a past that was so per- 
fect/ answered Alice. * I have nothing to 
say against second marriages in many cases ; 
but when a man like Uncle Laurence has 
had a wife like Aunt Annie, and they have 
been everything to each other for years, 
then I do think his love for her might en- 
dure patiently through sorrow and loneliness 
even to the end.' 

' Sorrow and loneliness cripple a man's 
powers and stunt his life,' was the reply. 
* The more keenly the loss of a past influ- 
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ence is felt, the more need to find a substitute 
for it, if possible.' 

*You see no chann in constancy, pure 
and simple ?' 

* Yes, " charm" is just what I do see in 
it ; but, like consistency, it is an idea, not a 
reality.' 

' I have nothing to say for consistency,' 
said Alice. ^ Progress must involve change, 
but ' 

^ But, my dear child, there is everything 
to be said for consistency under some cir- 
cumstances. No doubt a man may be 
strictly consistent in the most obstructive 
folly and Philistinism ; but, on the other 
hand, progress may march for him with 
seven-leagued boots, and all his opinions 
may radically change, while he is all the 
more loyally and unflinchingly true to a 
high ideal and a noble purpose in life. In 
itself, consistency is nothing better than 
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a high-sounding word; neither is con- 
stancy/ 

* ' Oh, Barbe ! Surely constancy is the 
most indispensable attribute of all affec-r 
tion !' 

^ K I had a magician's wand, Alice, I 
should reserve it exclusively to be the 
crowning glory of those rarely perfect at- 
tachments when two natures meet who are 
equally fitted to exercise a strengthening 
and lasting influence over each other.' 

'I scarcely see what would be gained 
by making the inferior natures fickle as 
well as weak !' 

Madame d'YflGiniaxj laughed, 
^ I would not make them fickle. I would 
not shorten the natural life of an aflFection 
by a single second. I would only have 
the poor thing allowed to die in peace^ 
instead of having its feeble existence spun 
out, to the detriment of everybody con- 
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cemed, by the conventional honours 
assigned to it on the score of its 
age.' 

^ I think your magic wand would deal 
rather cruelly with many people/ said 
Alice. * Affection seldom dies simul- 
taneously on both sides, and you would 
extinguish many comforting delusions.' 

* While both parties are living there 
must, of course, be compromises in the 
interest of humanity and courtesy. It is 
against the idea of constancy after death 
that I wage war, as one of the falsest of 
the many false gods we should all join to 
dethrone. The sentimental clinging to the 
past which goes by the name of constancy, 
is much more often mere morbid self- 
concentration on the part of the survivor 
than a genuine tribute to the merits of the 
dead.' 

* Possibly,' said Alice ; * but Aunt Annie 

5—2 
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deserved better appreciation than this 
shows/ 

' Only it is not just to blame the survivor 
alone for the failure/ replied Madame 
d'YflGiniae. *If your aunt's influence had 
had vital force enough to live when it could 
no longer receive fresh impulses, there 
would have been no question of supplanting 
it But is not your own aflFection for her 
making you a little unreasonable, Alice? 
Your uncle has probably a great part of his 
life still before him; then why wish to 
sacrifice the present to the past, the living 
to the dead? Why should the supposed 
claims of a spirit which has done its work 
in this world, and passed away from it, 
shackle another which has still to labour 
here?' 

^ If his love and appreciation of her had 
been what she deserved, and what they 
seemed, there could be no question of 
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" shackling." He would have borne his 
loneliness for any number of years rather 
than sully the hope of future reunion by 
such a blot as this.' 

* A dream, Alice ! A beautiful dream ; 
and one which has influenced countless 
human beings for good, I admit. But / 
can never wish to see motive force rooted in 
mere religious poetry.' 

*For the moment I had forgotten your 
creed. I can't apply it to real things/ said 
Alice. ' I can think with you, Barbe, but 
I cannot feel with you.' 

' Old feiths and fancies have deep roots,' 
replied Madame d' Yffiniac, * and I warned 
you that you would be happier if you let 
yours grow on in peace.' 

'Faith cannot grow on in peace, just 
because doubt is painful,' answered AUce. 
* But what you call a dream, a mere poetical 
fancy, is a holy, incontrovertible truth to 
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Uncle Laurence, a fact beyond dispute; 
and yet lie does this^ while ' 

She stopped abruptly, remembering that 
Madame d'Yffiniac always avoided every 
aUusion to her own position ; but she had 
not stopped in time. 

Madame d'Yffiniac evidently quite imder- 
stood the intended comparison, and some- 
thing in the words must have had a hidden 
sting, for she started up suddenly and 
walked away to the window. Then 
returning, she exclaimed with some 
vehemence : 

^ Child ! learn not to judge so rashly ! 
There is no truer saying than that the heart 
" knoweth its own bitterness." You think 
that for all these years I have remained 
unmarried, and have worn black, as tokens 
of constancy to a past affection— of mourn- 
ing for the loss of a happiness which, even 
as a memory, still retains its spell? In 
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fact, my married life was very short — -just 
long enough to prove to me that my 
husband had never loved me, and that a 
life together would have been misery to 
both. It is no matter now. The past is 
past, according to my creed; but in the 
present I find freedom too precious ever to 
be resigned again — ^while black is both 
economical and becoming.' 

Her tone was bitter in the extreme; 
revealing plainly that under all the cynical 
indifference of her words, there was an 
unhealed wound which could not bear to 
be touched. 

It was so unexpected an outburst, that 
before Alice had recovered fi'om her 
astonishment sufficiently to speak, Madame 
d'Yffiniac had resumed her seat, and said 
in a tone which implied a command that 
her momentary self-betrayal was to be 
ignored : 
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^What sort of person is Mrs. Leigh, 
really ?' 

*A fine lady, fiill of arrogance and 
egotism and affectation, with just percep- 
tion enough to make her fall in love with 
Uncle Laurence, but quite incapable of 
really appreciating him, or of giving up 
one single caprice for his sake. And then, 
the children !' 

' You expect her to prove the typical 
stepmother, and send them to school out 
of her way ? 

^ Oh dear no ! That would not be in her 
line at all. Her affectation is so ingrained 
that she acts for her own benefit, I really 
believe, as well as for other people's; and 
I have no doubt she is posing now as the 
model stepmother-elect, and intends to 
undertake their education herself. Poor 
Kttle wretches ! And then there are her 
own children, two boys and a girl, who, of 
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course, will hate the marriage as a mh- 
alliance^ and give themselves endless airs 
after the manner of their kind.' 

' I hope it may turn out better than you 
expect,' said Madame d'Yffiniac. 'Do 
your own people like it better than you 
do?' 

' Papa does/ answered Alice. ' He likes 
the connection with the Leighs and Ran- 
dolphs.' 

* I see,* said Madame d'Yffiniac. * Well, 
I wish you might have come away with me 
out of reach of it all.' 

' I wish I might ! You really go to- 
day?' 

' Really, this evening. And now, Alice, 
I am afraid I must send you away, for I 
have to keep an appointment on business at 
twelve. Write to me and tell me how you 
get on, and remember that you are to come 
to me when you can. Meanwhile, try to 
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make the best of Mrs. Leigh, I have never 
seen her, but I know her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Kandolph. She is a good, womanly 
woman — pleasant, too, though bamee— one 
of the best specimens of well-bred English 
commonplace/ 

* You could not say that of Mrs. Leigh,' 
said Alice. ^ She is clever and often very 
interesting — ^but it comes to nothing. The 
bubbles of inspiration are so heavily charged 
with self-appreciation that they burst almost 
before they can rise. But what I dread is 
the power of misrepresentation and mis- 
chief-making which she seems to me to 
possess, wrapped up in such a mist of high 
motives and fine feelings, that a really 
good guileless man, like Uncle Laurence, 
has no chance of seeing through it.' 

And then, obediently though reluctantly, 
Alice took leave of her friend, and went 
away. 




CHAPTER IV. 



TgJPWj; LICE BRANDON arrived at home 
Jsi^*^sg on Saturday evening, only just 
*^**=^ in time for dinner. Mrs. Brandon 
was not well enough to leave her room that 
day, and their party was limited to three — 
the third not being Richard Brandon, but a 
yoxmg man who was quite as much at home 
at Earnscliffe, and was usually there from 
Saturday to Monday. Cuthbert Vaughaii 
was t^e youngest brother of the late Mrs. 
Carr, and one of Mr. Brandon's many kind- 
nesses to his wife's relations had been to 
take him into his office at sixteen, and train 
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him to business. That was twelve years 
ago, and the kindness had by this time 
brought its own reward, for Mr. Brandon 
would now have found it difficult [to get on 
without the clever, hard-working manager, 
whom he could trust implicitly, and who 
admirably filled the place in the business 
which ought to have been taken by the only 
son and future master, but which Richard 
Brandon shirked as much as possible. 

During dinner, Alice amused her com- 
panions by a lively account of her doings 
in London; but as soon as the servants 
were gone, Mr. Brandon said : 

' Your uncle has been up at Brianskirk 
to-day, Alice, and has brought back this 
note for you, but he is too busy to come up 
to see you this evening. Mrs. Leigh has 
heard fi*om her brother and fi-om the Ran- 
dolphs, and though Laurence says he can 
see that they do not like the marriage — 
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small blame to them if they don't, I should 
say — ^they evidently mean to swallow it 
quietly.' 

^ I am glad of it,' said Cuthbert Vaughan. 
'It would have been very disagreeable for 
Laurence to have felt himself the cause of a 
femily quarrel; 

* Mrs. Leigh expects her brother. Colonel 
Myddleton, at Brianskirk on Monday, and 
also Mr. Randolph and Lady Elizabeth. 
Laurence is to go up on Tuesday for a day 
or two to meet them, and Mrs. Leigh has 
written to ask Alice to go with him. I 
must be at Scotsborough most of this next 
week, so I shall not be here when you go, 
Alice ; but I think ' 

Alice interrupted him : 

* You need not arrange about my going, 
papa, for I shall decline the invitation.' 

' Decline it ! Why, I should like to 
know?* 
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' I do not care to leave home again so 
soon/ 

* Nonsense ! Mrs. Leigh is doing the 
right thing in asking you in this way at 
once, and I won't have you take it un- 
graciously. 

' She will not care whether I go or not/ 
replied Alice ; ' and as Mrs. Chaloner is 
sending down a new German governess next 
week, I promised to go over there pretty 
often and look after her a little.' 

^ Let Mrs. Chaloner come home and look 
after her own children, instead of gadding 
about to all the racecourses in England,' 
growled Mr. Brandon. 

* There are no races going on next week,' 
said Alice, rather provokingly, * and it is a 
pleasure to me to be of use to her. She has 
been very kind to me.' 

' I don't say she has not ; but if you take 
to the debtor and creditor sort of reckoning, 
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the balance is well on our side, and the 
Chaloners know it. I don't object. Their 
friendship is expensive, but it amuses you 
and Dick, and increases our acquaintance in 
the right line. Looking to the future, how- 
ever, it is much more important to fix the 
Randolphs as acknowledged family connec- 
tions through the Leighs. You can do this 
better than any of us, and I expect you to 
do it.' 

* I will accept Mrs. Leigh's invitation, as 
you make such a point of it,' said Alice, as 
she rose to leave the room. * I anticipate 
no other result fi*om it than two or three 
days rather disagreeably spent, but that is 
easily borne.' 

Mr. Brandon laughed as she went away. 
He was both fond and proud of his daughter, 
though she opposed him more often than 
anyone else. She usually obeyed him in the 
end, as she was doing now; but when, as 
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occasionally happened, she chose to take her 
own way, she did so with a coolness which, 
though it might enrage him for the moment, 
secretly gratified him. He respected the 
spirit and the strength of will which were 
not unlike his own. 

Mr. Brandon was, to a great extent, what 
is called a * self-made ' man. The only child 
of a prosperous but insignificant tradesman 
in Tynesgate, he had been fairly well edu- 
cated, and had started in life with a moderate 
capital, out of which he had gradually built 
up the fortune which now made him one of 
the richest men in the North of England. 
Luck had, no doubt, had much to do Mrith 
his success, but the luck had been boldly, 
though never rashly, courted, and had always 
been wisely used; while he had shown as 
much patient courage under occasional re- 
verses as prudent moderation in success, and 
under all circimistances had been energetic 
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and industrious, using to the full the mental 
and physical powers with which nature had 
endowed him. 

His marriage had been the one unbusiness- 
like act of his life. He had known his wife's 
family at Tjmesgate from his childhood, 
though at the time of old Mr. Carr's death 
he himself had been for some years settled 
at Scotsborough. He loved the gentle, re- 
fined girl, who was so imlike himself; but 
she had at first refused him, preferring her 
life of home anxiety, and her toil as a daily 
governess, to sharing his prosperity. 

He was a rough- tempered, self- asserting 
man in general, but with regard to her a 
curious humility and generosity came to the 
surface from some hidden recess of his 
nature. He felt the disappointment keenly, 
but he never resented it ; and when, three 
years later, Mr. Carr died, leaving his family 
quite unprovided for, Mr. Brandon came 
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forward at once and claimed the right of an 
old friend to do for them all that could be 
done. 

He paid Mr. Carr's debts, he imdertook to 
complete Laurence Carr's education, and 
when he again asked Mary to marry hun, 
promising that she should give a home to 
her delicate younger sister, she accepted 
him. She was not, and did not pretend to 
be, even then in love with him ; but she 
was willing to believe that gratitude, added 
to esteem founded on real appreciation of 
his many valuable qualities, might prove a 
very good substitute for a more romantic 
affection, if he were content with it. He 
gladly took what she could give. They 
married, and neither of them had ever re- 
]^)ented having done so. 

Whatever Mr. Brandon might be to 
others, he was never hard or overbearing 
to his wife. In their pretty villa near 
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Scotsborough she was surrounded with 
every comfort and luxury, and while her 
invalid sister lived, all that wealth could 
do to alleviate suffering was ungrudgingly 
done for her. Every fancy of Mrs. 
Brandon's, of which her husband was 
aware, was gratified if possible ; he never 
trod rough-shod over any feeling of hers 
(if he were capable of perceiving its 
existence), however little it might be in 
accordance with his own ; and now, at the 
end of five-and-twenty years of married 
life, her affection for him was true and 
deep enough to blind her in a great 
measure to the faults of temper and taste 
which were peculiarly trying to her 
daughter. 

Like most men of similar position, Mr. 
Brandon had a pet scheme of irrational 
ambition. As he grew rich he resolved 
to raise his family to as high a social 
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standing as was possible. To do this 
became bis ruling passion, and to that 
end he laboured with the same energy 
that he had shown in the management of 
his business. He was a man with few 
intellectual tastes, and not much refinement 
of thought or feeling; but he had an 
amount of shrewd perception which 
enabled him almost always to single out 
the surest road to success within his own 
reach. He did not try to get into Parlia- 
ment, or to bring himself before the pubUc 
in any conspicuous manner, being ap- 
parently conscious that he had none of 
the gifts likely to lead to distinction in 
that line. He went to London only on 
business, fully recognising the fact that to 
try to win a first place in society there 
would be to squander money without limit, 
only to fail in the end. He saw that his 
part must be to lay the solid foundation of 
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the edifice, trusting that he should reap the 
brilliant reward for his labours afterwards 
through his children. 

With this view he gave them both every 
advantage of education that wealth could 
command. He bought the EarnsclifFe 
estate while they were still children, and 
made it their home, in spite of the incon- 
venience to himself of the distance fi'om 
Scotsborough. The property was large, 
but had for years been much neglected, 
and Mr. Brandon spent money on it 
lavishly under the superintendence of the 
best steward he could procure, for he knew 
that he could take no better way to give 
himself local influence and importance. He 
built a large, handsome, new house, made 
the most of the beautiful grounds, and by 
the time his daughter (the elder of his two 
children by a year) was eighteen and ready 
to ' come out,' Eamsclifie Hall had no rival 
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in that part of the country, and the 
Brandons were visited, on more or less 
intimate terms, by every family within 
visiting distance. 

During the four years since that time, 
Alice Brandon had seen a great deal of 
society of a kind which would have been 
very much surprised to find itself considered 
anything but extremely good. Thanks to 
lavish hospitality at Eamscliffe, the Bran- 
dons' acquaintance had largely increased 
year by year. Fashionable people of all 
kinds liked well enough to visit there. 
Mrs. Brandon never left home, and though 
Mr. Brandon liked to be asked to great 
houses he usually made his business an 
excuse for declining to go ; but the young 
people were welcome guests everywhere, 
for one reason or another, and, as Mr. Bran- 
don saw, could make their way much faster 
unhampered by the presence of their elders. 
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Eamscliffe had many attractions besides 
the important one of the future wealth of 
the son and daughter. There was good 
shooting, excellent fishing, beautifiil scenery, 
and very fair hunting in the neighbourhood, 
while all the arrangements of the house and 
establishment were as perfect as possible. 
Everything at EarnscUffe was an improved 
copy of the best models, but perhaps this 
was carried almost too far. There was no 
showy vulgarity of furniture or decoration, 
for Mr. Brandon had absolute confidence in 
his wife's artistic taste and wisely left all 
such matters to her; but there was an 
oppressively perpetual evidence of bound- 
less wealth, a fatiguingly feultless perfection 
of luxury and beauty, which together with 
the host's complacent consciousness of the 
fiict, rather spoiled the efifect, and often 
gave rise to criticism and ridicule. 

Mr. Brandon's ambition thus centred in 
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his children. For his own glorification 
through them, he had laboured and still 
contmued to labour untiringly. His 
daughter was destined to make a great 
marriage and play a brilliant part in 
society, while his son was not only to be 
the owner of Earnscliffe and the head of the 
great Scotsborough ironworks, but was to 
go into Parliament, marry some girl of high 
rank, and end with a peerage. 

It was all clearly mapped out in Mr. 
Brandon's brain, and though he scarcely 
hoped to live to see the dream fiilly 
realised, he counted on his own exertions 
continuing long enough to put everything 
so completely in train as to make failm'e 
impossible. He still contrived to shut his 
eyes .to the obstacles which must bar the 
way to success. 

Richard Brandon, whose coming of age 
had been celebrated with great magnificence 
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the previous January, was essentially a 
poor creature, with no qualifications for 
the part he was intended to play in the 
world, except the wealth which he was to 
inherit. He was not without abilities, he 
was in a second-rate sort of way good- 
looking, and he had acquired the superficial 
tone and manner of fashionable society 
sufficiently to satisfy his father; but he 
was in all ways weak, had low tastes, and 
was much more likely to disgrace than to 
ennoble his name. He had inherited just 
enough of the qualities of each of his parents 
to prevent him fi'om having the merits of 
either. 

In Alice, on the contrary, her mother's 
refinement and sensitiveness were grafted 
on her father's spirit and energy, each type 
serving to enhance and strengthen the 
other. 

Physically and mentally she was bright 
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and strong, and her father's plans for her 
were only likely to be defeated by her rising 
above them. 

Her enjoyment of life was not, however, 
unalloyed, notwithstanding all the indul- 
gences which fell to her share, for she saw 
clearly not only all the defects of her father 
and brother, but also the impression pro- 
<luced by them on other people ; and even 
while sharing the opinion, she deeply 
resented it. 

Her life in society was a sort of inter- 
mittent fever, a series of alternating 
triumphs and mortifications, equally ex- 
citing and equally unwholesome. 

Unfortunately, Mrs. Brandon's influence 
over her daughter, though great, was more 
passive than active. It could soften and 
modify, but it could scarcely guide, for she 
lived a life apart fi'om the world in which 
her husband and children mixed so much. 
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Alice loved her mother passionately, but 
Mrs. Brandon had for years been so much 
of an invalid that ever)rthing that could 
agitate or fatigue her had been systemati- 
cally kept from her whenever it was 
possible. 

Alice delighted in being with her mother, 
but she would have felt it to be cruel and 
wrong to talk to her either of Richard's 
faults, serious though they were, or of her 
fathers shortcomings; while for the same 
reason she was equally reticent both about 
her social annoyances and the giddy 
turmoil of thought and feeling which went 
on in her own heart and brain. 

No one, however sympathetic their 
nature, and Mrs. Brandon's was intensely 
60, can gauge the feelings of another 
without either some knowledge of the 
facts which cause them, or some similar 
experiences to guide conjecture. Mrs. 
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Brandon had neither; and though she 
often vaguely guessed that Alice was not 
quite happy, she had no means of know- 
ing why, and shrank with sensitive delicacy 
from attempting to force a confidence even 
fi'om her own child. 

When Alice left the dining-room on the 
evening of her arrival at home, she went to 
sit with her mother, but she made no 
allusion to her recent skirmish with her 
father. She merely said that Mrs. Leigh 
had asked her to go to Brianskirk with her 
uncle on Tuesday, and that though she was 
sorry to leave home again so soon, she 
supposed she must go. 

Then they discussed the marriage, fi-ankly 
enough on both sides, for Mrs. Brandon, 
though charitably hoping that she was 
mistaken, acknowledged her fears that 
her brother was taking an unwise 
step. 
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After a time Mr. Brandon came in, and 
Alice went away. 

She found the drawing-room empty, and, 
tempted by the warmth and beauty of the 
summer evening, went out into the garden, 
where she was soon joined by Cuthbert 
Vaughan. 

They had known each other intimately 
since he was a boy of sixteen and she a 
child of ten. For the first four of these 
twelve years he had lived entirely with the 
Brandons at their villa near Scotsborough, 
and since their removal to Earnsclifife he 
had been in the habit of always going there 
for Sunday, and of considering it his home. 

Cuthbert Vaughan had long been so 
indispensable to Mr. Brandon that, on his 
sagacious principle of always amply reward- 
ing good service in order to ensure its 
continuance, he had lately made him a 
partner in the business. 
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As to any risk of a troublesome attach- 
ment between Cuthbert and Alice, Mr. 
Brandon had no fears. He had long ago 
taken care that Cuthbert should fully 
understand that no folly of that sort would 
ever be listened to, and he was sure that 
even if Cuthbert should be in love with 
AlicCj pride and gratitude and a strict sense 
of honour would combine to make him keep 
the fact from her knowledge, if possible ; 
while Alice was not a girl to fall in love 
from mere perversity, or for want of any- 
thing else to do. 

Indeed, in her father's opinion ' her head 
was so full of crotchets and fancies ' that he 
was much more afraid of her refusino: to be 
won even when desirablv wooed, than of 
her giving her heart to anyone who did not 
overtly seek to win it. 

The young people were therefore allowed 
to associate with unrestricted freedom, and. 
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to Alice, Cuthbert was very much like a 
favourite elder brother. With the exception 
of her uncle, Mr. Carr, and Madame 
d'Yffiniac, he was the only person 
with whom she was really unreserved, 
and she was, perhaps, more thoroughly 
so with him than with either of the 
others. 

There were many home troubles which 
she was far too loyal ever to hint at to 
Madame d'Yffiniac, but of which Cuthbert 
knew even more than she did herself; while 
her affection for Mr. Carr was leavened 
with too much respect to allow of her 
speaking out all her passing moods to him 
as frankly as she could to a companion 
nearly of her own age. 

At the present moment no one could 
have been so welcome to her as Cuth- 
bert. 

'I thought you had very likely gone 
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down to the rectory/ she said, as he came 
up to her. 

' Mr. Brandon said that Laurence was too 
busy to come up to see you, so I thought I 
had better not disturb him.' 

' And— confess — ^you were not sorry for 
the excuse, because you feel as I do, that 
you scarcely know what to say when you 
^(? see him?' 

' There can be no difficulty for either of 
us in saying that we hope hie will be 
happy.' 

' Suppressing the qualification that we 
see no reason to expect it, I suppose ?' 

'As I do not know Mrs. Leigh, I 
have no right to an opinion on that 
point.' 

' I have often described her to you. 
She is the incarnation of an egotism so 
sublimely perfect as to be unconscious of 

its own existence !* 
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* Yes, I know you dislike her ; but 
then Laurence is in love with her ; so, 
you see, the scales are pretty evenly 
balanced.' 

' Balanced ! What is the judgment of a 
man in love worth ?' 

* Not very much — ^but then neither, per- 
haps, is that of a prejudiced young woman 
whose, tongue delights in epigrams — so I 
think I shall suspend mine for a while. 
Seriously, Alice, there must be some good 
in her, or she would not care to marry 
Laurence, nor would he, I am sure, wish to 
marry her.' 

' She is goodness itself, in theory,' an- 
swered Alice. ' She soars constantly to 
such ethereal heights — of intention — that 
her mental vision is permanently focussed 
to that view of herself ; and I suppose she 
has reduced Uncle Laurence to the same 
state of blindness.' 

VOL. I. 7 
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* You are a sharp observer, I know, but 
I scarcely think you can understand Mrs. 
Leigh well enough yet to be justified in 
judging her so decidedly ; and I wish you 
would meet her present advances more 
graciously. She can have no motive but a 
kind one for asking you in this way.' 

* It is just to please Uncle Laurence.' 

' Would you prefer that she should not 
care to please him? Come, Alice, be reason- 
able, and not only go to Brianskirk, but go 
prepared to show yourself and see other 
people in as favourable a light as possible. 
You know that to indulge yourself in being 
antagonistic can only do harm.' 

Alice walked on in sUence for a few 
moments; then, stopping abruptly, she 
exclaimed : 

* I know it well enough ; and if it were 
not for the way in which papa puts things — 
oh, Cuthbert, you can't possibly under- 
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stand half how ashamed and weary I am of 
this pushing, calculating life among people 
who laugh at us in their sleeves, and despise 
us in their hearts !' 

* That is absurd, Alice ; you know that 
sort of thing is quite exploded. Parvenus — 
nouveaux riches — whichever name you like 
— are quite the fashion directly, now, if only 
they are rich enough^ and reasonably re- 
spectable. You are sought more than you 
seek.' 

' And what can be more hateful ?' cried 
AUce passionately. ' If papa would only 
have taken things quietly, this precious 
social position would have come to us of its 
own accord in time, for wealth is power in 
this world of ours, whether it ought to be 
so or not ; but we get the shadow, not the 
reality, by this wretched striving for it. 
And what is it worth, after all ?' 

*I think it is not unnatural that your 

7—2 
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father should wish to lose no time in taking 

the place in society to which he feels that 
his fortune entitles him, and which he thinks 

important. You and Dick are both at the 

age when the opportunity of forming desir- 

able friendships is particularly valuable/ 

' Desirable friendships !' echoed Alice 
scornfully. ' Do Dick's friends answer to 
any rational definition of the words ? I 
have no doubt that you have made better 
friends than he has.' 

'Bad society is always to be found by 
anyone who chooses to seek it ; but genera- 
tions of education and of refined habits of 
life ought to make our old families " desir- 
able " acquaintances, cavil though you may 
at the word ; and I confess that I should 
myself have been glad to have had the 
power of making friends in a wider and 
more polished circle.' 

' But not among the fashionable people 
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who make up to us for our money, just as 
we do to them for their rank ! About the 
lowest form of bargain going, I should say. 
And as to long descent, I don't believe in it 
one bit. Would not you rather be in papa's 
position than in Sir Edmimd Dacre's, from 
whom he bought this property ? To make 
a large fortune and take " society" by storm 
for yourself and your family, may not be 
the highest object in life, but at least it is 
better than the reverse process.' 

' Unquestionably. But you cannot apply 
such strictures to the Leighs and Ran- 
dolphs.' 

*No. They have kept their family for- 
tunes intact and their honour unsullied, I 
admit ; but what a negative reason for 
wishing to be connected with them ! In 
what way shall we be the better for being 
received into their circle as a spurious sort 
of relations ?' 
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' I am quite sure you will be the better 
for conquering your reluctance to be de- 
cently ci^dl to them, just because your 
father requires it of you/ replied Cuthbert, 
with a smile. 

Alice laughed. 

'You need not be afraid; I always be- 
have irreproachably when I am with Uncle 
Laurence. But it hurts nobody for me to 
growl over it to you, and it relieves my 
mind.' 

' Growl to me by all means, if you like ; 
only make the best of things at Brianskirk 
next week.' 

' Of course I shall, when it comes to the 
point. But how dull it will be there! 
Apart from all this, though, Cuthbert, do 
not you see that papa is raising insurmount- 
able obstacles in his own path by the way 
in which he allows Dick to go on ? Will 
there soon be the faintest chance left of his 
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ever being fit to take the place in the world 
which papa has set his heart on seeing his 
son take, and has worked so hard to prepare 
for him r 

' I am afraid Dick is not mending his 
ways/ answered Cuthbert gravely ; * and I 
am so little with him now, that I have lost 
even the influence I once had, and can do 
no good by trying to check him/ 

* Nor can I ; I have tried.' 

' Could not you lessen Dick's temptations 

a little when he is at home ? The Chaloners 
are bad companions, and you have them 
here so much. They^ I grant you, are by 
no means " desirable " fiiends.' 

' Surely Juliet need not bear the blame 
for her husband's faults !* cried Alice. ' She 
is the greatest sufferer from them.' 

^ Inevitably ; and I am sorry for her. 
But I none the less regret her being your 
most intimate fiiend.' 
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* You misjudge her because you don't 
understand the sort of life/ said AKce. 
' How can you, when you spend all 
your days at Scotsborough, in that 
office r 

Cuthbert laughed. 

' There speaks the young lady of &shion, 
Alica But even my obtuse bourgeois per- 
ceptions can see the difference between one 
fine lady and another. Mrs. Chaloner does 
not meet her troubles as a really refined 
and high -principled woman would do, and 
one who is not both is a bad fiiend for those 
yoimger than herself' 

* As if I were a baby, and could not stand 
alone!' retorted Alice impatiently. ' Or as 
if the degree of influence of two people over 
each other was always determined by their 
respective ages!' 

Then she abruptly changed the subject ; 
and Cuthbert felt that his warning, like 
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most similar attempts, had been a signal 
&ilure. 

The next two days, however, sufficed to 
show him that though Alice's affection for 
her uncle could not change her private 
opinion of Mrs. Leigh, it was true and un- 
selfish enough to make her put aside her 
prejudices and exert herself to say and do 
all that could reasonably be expected of her 
under the circumstances. She was ready to 
be as practically helpful as possible, and 
as sympathetic as she could be without 
untruth. 





CHAPTER V. 



JLICE had resigned herself to 
necesBity, but the more she con- 
sidered the prospect of her visit 
to Briansldrk, the stronger was her convic- 
tion that it would be extremely dull ; for 
Mrs. Leigh, who could be very pleasant 
when she chose, would be engrossed with 
Mr. Carr, and there would be no one else 
from whom she could hope to extract either 
pleasure or amusement. 

Jessie Leigh was a shy reserved girl of 
sixteen, from whom, as fiir as Alice knew 
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her yet, it was useless to expect anything 
but monosyllabic answers to questions. 

Old Mr. Randolph had been for more 
than half a century the most popular and 
useful man in his county, and it was felt 
that he had earned the right to tax the 
patience of a younger generation a little by 
the prosy prejudices of old age ; but to 
Alice, who had known him only recently, 
and had inherited no traditional reverence 
for him, he was simply a kind but tiresome 
old gentleman, whose opinions were mere 
shadows of the past. 

Lady Elizabeth Randolph was a warm- 
hearted, well-bred, shrewd old lady, but 
with much more of shyness at seventy than 
is often now seen at seven, and consequently 
with a reputation for coldness and pride 
which no one less deserved. She was a 
devoted wife and mother, a loyal friend, and 
a charming companion within the circle of 
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her intimates ; but that circle had never been 
very elastic, and did not grow more so with 
advancing years, opening (possibly because 
her four sons had never had a sister) with* 
especial reluctance to women and girls of 
the various modern types, which she viewed 
with strong, clearly-defined disapprobation. 
A slight acquaintance with her had given 
AUce no desire to become more intimate. 

There remained Colonel Myddleton. He 
would certainly be new^ but Alice was not 
inclined to raise her expectations high as to 
a brother of Mrs. Leigh's. 

When Alice and Mr. Carr arrived at 
Brianskirk, about five o'clock on Tuesday 
afternoon, no one was visible but Mrs. 
Leigh herself, and Alice was soon taken to 
her room ' to rest, after her long drive/ 
which she willingly accepted as a polite 
intimation that she need not appear again 
before dinner. She had, however, no incli* 
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nation to imprison herself during the two 
pleasantest hours of a summer day, and 
went out to explore the river walks by 
herself. She chose a path which soon led 
her into the wood on the bank of the Stayne, 
and was pausing to consider whether to 
go up or down the river, when she heard 
voices close to her, and the next moment 
Lady Elizabeth Randolph and Colonel 
Myddleton came up a flight of steps from a 
lower terrace. 

Lady Elizabeth stopped to speak to Alice, 
and introduced her companion. To her 
surprise there was instant and well-pleased 
recognition on both sides. 

'I had the pleasure of travelling from 
London with Miss Brandon on Saturday, I 
see,' said Colonel Myddleton. 'If I had 
known who my companion was, I should 
have ventured to introduce myself.' 

* But how is it that you are walking 
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alone, Miss Brandon ?' said Lady Elizabeth. 
* What has become of Jessie ?* 

^ I have not seen her yet/ 

* I am sorry she has missed you, after all. 
She was not allowed to come out with me, 
lest I should not bring her back in time 
to receive you.' 

^I think Mrs. Leigh said that she had 
forgotten, until too late to put it off, that 
this was the day for Miss Leigh's lesson on 
the organ, and that she was gone with 
her governess to meet Mr. Barnes at the 
church.' 

' Let me offer myself as a guide in place 
of Jessie,' said Colonel Myddleton. ' I am 
quite competent, I assure you, though I 
have been away so long.' 

' I do not doubt it,' replied Alice. ^ But 
you must not desert Lady Elizabeth, and I 
can quite take care of myself.' 

' I am going in,' said Lady Elizabeth. 
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' You will find Colonel Myddleton a good 
guide. Don't go too far, Roger, or forget 
how late it is.' 

Alice made no further protest, and Lady- 
Elizabeth went on towards the house ; 
while Colonel Myddleton, deciding without 
hesitation which way to go, turned into a 
path leading up the river. He and Alice 
had travelled together fi-om London on 
Saturday, and in the course of the day 
had had a good deal of pleasant conversa- 
tion; but it had been so little personal as 
to have led to no betrayal of identity on 
either side, and both were agreeably sur- 
prised at meeting again in this way. 

* I wish I had known on Saturday that 
we were to be fellow-passengers,' said 
Colonel Myddleton. 

^A doubtful compliment,' replied Alice 
lightly. ^ For if you liad known it, of 
course you would have chosen any carriage 
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in the train rather than that in which 
you imagined me to be.' 

' Why should you think so ?' 

' Is it not a universal instinct in 
travelling to avoid any stranger with 
even the most shadowy claim on one's 
courtesy T 

' Is that your own praxjtice ?' 

*If I had known that you were going 
by the same train I should certainly have 
ensconced myself in the ladies' carriage.' 

'And you assume that, on the same 
principle, I should have taken refuge in 
smokmg quarters? Perhaps I might. 
Then you must allow me to change my 
mind and say that I am glad we did not 
know each other's plans beforehand.' 

The implied compliment was by no 
means ' doubtful ' this time ; but Alice, 
ignoring it, said rather abruptly : 

' How beautiful the river is, up here ! 
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You, of course, know these walks 
weU?' 

^ Very well. More thoroughly than you 
do, I dare say.' 

*That is not saying much, for I have 
seen them only from the road on the 
opposite bank.* 

* You have never been here before ? I 
thought you were very intimate with my 
sister.' 

* Not at all. Rather the contrary.* 

* I fancied that it was through his 
relationship to your family that Mr. Carr 
and Bertha knew each other ?' 

' My father gave him the living of 
Eamscliffe because of his being my 
mother's brother, and otherwise they would 
probably never have met. But beyond 
that, I do not think we are in any way 
responsible for the marriage.' 

' I have just returned home after eight 
VOL. I. 8 
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years in India/ said Colonel Myddleton, 
after a moment's pause, 'and this news 
met me in London.' 

' And was a shock. I can well believe 
it/ said Alice. 

' Harold Leigh had been a kind elder 
brother to me for many years, and was 
living when I left England,' answered 
Colonel Myddleton, and something in his 
tone made Alice ftiUy understand the 
feeling implied by the words. 'It was 
altogether a surprise, too,' he added, 'for 
when I went away ' 

' We did not exist — ^for society,' inter- 
rupted Alice. ' True.' 

' Mr. Brandon had not then come to 
live in this neighbourhood,' replied Colonel 
Myddleton, recognising the antagonistic 
sensitiveness described by Mrs. Randolph, 
and meeting it with the matter-of-fact polite- 
ness which was its best reproof. ' Of course 
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I had heard of the change of owners at 
Eamscliffe, but Mr. Carr's name was quite 
unknown to me. I have hardly had time 
even yet to post myself up in either family 
or local gossip.' 

' There is very little to hear about this,' 
said Alice. ' We have never been intimate 
Avith the Leighs, though they called upon 
us as other people did. Before Mr. Leigh's 
death they twice stayed at Eamscliffe, 
when we had a large party there, and we 
occasionally met them elsewhere; but 
though they asked us here more than 
once, it happened each time that we could 
not come. When Mrs. Leigh came home 
from Italy, two years ago, we sent cards 
of formal inquiry, which she returned 
last summer. That was all until this 
spring. ' 

' And then what happened ?' 

' The children at the vicarage here had 
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mumps!' answered Alice, with a smile. 
' Uncle Lam'ence was engaged to preach a 
charity sermon here, and as he could not 
go to the Hiltons', Mrs. Leigh took him 
in instead. Papa met Mrs. Leigh one day 
in the train soon afterwards, and she 
praised Uncle Laurence's preaching, and 
said she should like to hear him again ; 
and papa asked her to come to us for a 
Sunday, which she did. And then it was 
settled for her to join our party when 'we 
went over to Tynesgate for the reopening 
of St. Helen's Church. After that Uncle 
Laurence came up here several times about 
the new school, and once again Mrs. Leigh 
came to us ; and when I left home a month 
ago to go to London, I knew that it was 
only a question of time.' 

Then they walked on in silence for a 
few moments. The facts had been told, 
and no comments could well be made on 
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either side, for some subtle sympathy made 
meaningless conventionalities seem impos- 
sible, yet to speak openly was out of the 
question. 

The path they were following Avound 
through the wood along the cliff, the 
Stayne flowing at its base, always audible, 
and sometimes visible, even through the 
thick summer foliage. Suddenly the wood 
was broken by a rough, sharply-projecting 
crag, so steep as to be bare of trees, though 
plants and shrubs grew in all its crevices. 
The path was continued round this crag, 
and from the turning-point there was a 
fine view of a long stretch of the river as 
it swept past in all its varied beauty, while 
on the right, at a sharp angle, a much 
smaller stream came down a rocky, wooded 
gorge, and fell into the Stajnie at the foot 
of the almost precipitous cliff on which they 
stood. 
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' This is the show view.' said Colonel 
Myddleton, as Alice stopped and leaned 
over the fence in silent admiration. 'We 
can go back the same way, if you like ; 
but if you are at all a good walker, I should 
propose taking you on to Corbie's Pool. 
You have never seen it I suppose, and it 
is worth seeing.' 

' I never even heard of it ; and if there 
is time I should enjoy a longer walk very 
much.' 

A short steep path led them quickly to 
the foot of the cliff where the two rivers 
joined. Turning away from the Stayne, 
they followed the upward course of the 
Kirk Beck, there being just room for a 
narrow path between the cliff and the 
stream on that side, while on the other 
the rocks came sheer down into the 
water. 

The trees on the banks above nearly 
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formed an arch over the narrow glen ; the 
river, though rather low after a long con- 
tinuance of fine weather, still splashed with 
pleasant murmurs along its stony bed, and 
trickled in tiny falls over the rocks into 
clear pools, reflecting each leaf of the over- 
hanging foliage ; while even at this hour 
of the day enough sunlight found its way 
through the trees to play here and there 
upon the water. It was very beautiful, 
but neither Alice nor her companion spoke 
their admiration. Silence was perhaps the 
higher tribute. 

A few minutes' walk brought them to 
the end of the Httle gorge. It was closed 
in by a wall of rock about twenty feet 
high, over which the river poured itself 
into a pool larger, deeper, and darker than 
the size of the stream seemed to account 
for. Rough steps, cut in the rock close 
to the fall, scaled the cliff to the meadows 
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above. When the stream was full they 
could scarcely be passable, but the water 
coming down now was a mere thread, and 
they were dry, and safe even from the 
smallest shower of spray. The trees at 
the top of the fell were in bright sunlight, 
but down by the pool, where Alice and 
Colonel Myddleton were standing, there 
was deep, unbroken shadow. 

' I am glad you brought me here,' Alice 
said at last. 

' It is beautiful even now,' was the reply ; 
' but when the beck is full, and rushes 
over the fall, turning that quiet black 
pool into a boiling eddy, it is really very 
fine.' 

' I think I should like it best as it is,' 
answered Alice. ' There is somethinof 
solemn in this dark, still pool, hemmed in 
by rocky walls, and with so little water 
coming down to fill it, that one could 
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almost fancy it fed by some hidden spring 
in fathomless depths/ 

^ You are young enough to like weird 
gloom and mystery/ said Colonel Myddle- 
ton. 'I confess that I prefer life and 
motion, and comprehensible cause and 
eflfect. There is wonderfully little Avater 
coming down — such a mere dribble reidly 
does not look enough to keep this stream 
going — but no story of Corbie's Pool 
includes a subterranean supply, and I am 
afraid you must be content to believe a 
commonplace beck from the moors its only 
source. I hope you may see it some day 
in its wilder state, before the raihvay works 
spoil the whole thing.' 

' Does the new hue cross here f What 
a pity ! Could it not have been pre- 
vented ?' 

' Yes ; but at too great a cost. I am 
not up in all the engineering details, but 
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I believe that the length and height of the 
viaduct and bridge over the Stayne, just 
beyond this, will be much less when ap- 
proached by this line, so that it pays the 
company to give my nephew such liberal 
compensation that the guardians acting for 
him sacrifice the romance of this glen 
without hesitation.' 

^ The nineteenth- century spirit of com- 
merce is too strong in me to allow of my 
disapproving/ said Alice. ' But I am 
sorry.' 

' Randolph is thought very lucky, for he 
gets a lot of money, while the line will 
cross the meadows below the village in a 
deep cutting, and will not be visible fi'om 
the house. The boys and Jessie, however, 
are fi'antic at the idea of its spoiling Corbie's 
Pool, smashing the ruins of the old chapel 
up there, and going right through the 
Lady's Rock and Cave.' 
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' The Lady's Rock ? said Alice. ' Which 
is that r 

* Have you never heard that story ? But 
if you are uncompromisingly nineteenth 
century, it may be too mediaeval to please 
you.' 

* There is nothing so modem as the taste 
for what is old !' replied Alice. ' But may 
I not hear the story now ? It will be twice 
as eflfective told on the spot.' 

' Not if I am the teller, I am afraid ; 
though, no doubt, scenery and decorations 
are great helps.' 

Alice's answer was to seat herself on a 
fallen tree, a little farther from the pool 
than where they had been standing. 

Colonel Myddleton followed her example, 
and at once began his story. 

* That lichen-covered wall opposite is 
called " the Lady's Rock," and in it, below 
the usual level of the water, there is an 
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opening into a cave. There, several 
hundred years ago, it is said that a 
daughter of Sir Brian Radcljrffe concealed 
herself, to escape being forced by her father 
to marry her cousin, the next heir after 
herself and her sister ; she being, of course,, 
in love with the son of a neighbouring 
baron, with whom the Radcljdffes were 
always quarrelling. Sir Brian had sworn 
that Alix should marry her cousin at 
once, or take the veil, and the wedding- 
day was fixed. Alix fled the night 
before, and hid herself in this cave, which 
could then be easily entered when the 
river was low. She had sent a mes- 
senger, whom she could trust, to young 
Randal Chester, to tell him where she 
was, that he might come and carry her 
off. He did come, soon after daybreak, 
but even in those few hours all was 
changed.' 
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* Changed ! How ?* cried Alice, as he 
paused, amused at the interest with which 
she listened. 

* The water had come down from the 
moors in the night in a sudden torrent/ 
continued Colonel Myddleton, ' swelling the 
river and flooding the cave. The entrance 
was deep under water, and the current 
frightfully strong, but there was a chance 
that Alix might stiU be safe in the inner 
recesses of the cave, where there were high 
ledges of rock. Randal Chester went to 
§ir Brian, told him where Alix was, and 
begged him to send all his people to stop 
the course of the stream above the fall, 
and so make it possible to enter the cave. 
Sir Brian refused, and imprisoned young 
Chester. A few hours later the flood sub- 
sided, and Alix's lifeless body was found 
in the cave.' 

' And what became of her lover T ex- 
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claimed Alice eagerly. 'And how was she 
avenged, and her father punished 7 

' The old Baron Chester came with his 
followers and besieged Radclyflfe Castle/ 
answered Colonel Myddleton. 'It was 
taken ; Sir Brian and his nephew were 
both killed, and Randal Chester set free; 
but he went to the Crusades, and died 
before long in the East. A few years 
later, Isabelle Radclyffe, the younger sister 
of Alix, and after her death the sole 
heiress, married a distant cousin of the 
same name, and from them the Leighs 
are descended. Since that time the bed 
of the river here has altered a good 
deal, the pool is much deeper, and the 
opening into the cave is very rarely visibla 
When it is so, a cross cut in the rock, 
in memory of Alix, may still be seen. 
It is, however, supposed to be a bad omen 
if it is seen by a descendant. The saying is : 
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' Each daughter of Sir Brian's line 
Who sees the Lady's Cross and Shrine, 
Must look for sorrow, pain, and strife. 
For early death or troubled life.' 

*It is hard that a curse should be 
attached to the daughters of the house, 
when they represent the innocent victim/ 
said Alice. ' In poetical justice, old Sir 
Brian's ghost should have haunted this 
place, as a warning to cruel fathers.' 

' Tradition says that he did haunt this 
glen, and that for many years this pool was 
never seen without a huge black " corbie " 
presiding over it. At last a chapel was 
built on the cliff up there ; mass was said 
daily for the repose of Sir Brian's soul, and 
after a time the corbie disappeared. In 
fact, I suppose, as a village grew up near 
the chapel, the birds retired to wilder 
regions. The glen gradually lost its bad 
name, the river ceased to be known as the 
*^ Devil's Beck," and became the "Kirk 
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Beck/* The village was called BrianBkirk ; 
and when the old castle finally ceased to 
be habitable, and a new house was built 
on a different site, it took that name 
also.' 

' And are there any records of the truth 
of that saying having been tested ?' said 
Alice. ' Have there been anv victims to a 
sight of the Lady's Cross ?' 

* One or two, I believe,' he replied. 

' But, thanks to the railway, future 
Leighs will be fi^ee fi'om the shadow of 
such a mysterious omen,' said Alice. 

' Yes ; Jessie will be the last to whom it 
can appear. If the river gets much lower 
she may really have a chance of seeing it in 
another day or two.' 

'Are you superstitious. Colonel Myddle- 
ton ? Should you like your niece to see 
it?* 

' Certainly not. I think that few people, 
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especially women, could help being affected 
by the sort of thing.' 

* Of course you assign all the folly to us ; 
but ' 

*I do not call it folly/ replied Colonel 
Myddleton. ' Such an impression would 
naturally be stronger on a gu-l than on her 
brothers — and more lasting/ 

*I do not see why it should/ retorted 
Alice. 

Colonel Myddleton smiled. 

' I will not insult you by suggesting that 
a woman's nerves are weaker, Miss Bran- 
don. We will assume that it is only 
because her imagination is more lively, 
and her life brings her fewer distractions 
to swamp personal fancies.' 

'If I were Miss Leigh, and the Cross 
were to be seen, I should certainly not 
only come to look at it, but sketch it and 
hang up the drawing in my room, to 
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prove that a girl could despise such non- 
sense/ 

^ Exhibiting a truly feminine wilfiilness 
which would probably bring its own 
punishment, for the people who make the 
most daring show of braving out such 
things are often just those who are really 
the most affected by them/ 

^ I wish the Cross would appear — if it 
really is there !' said Alice. 

^The Cross does exist/ replied Colonel 
Myddleton. 'But, though you cannot 
suppose that I believe in such omens, I 
am not ashamed to say that I would rather 
it stayed under water. Twenty years ago, 
after an unusually long drought, it was 
distinctly seen for several days, and the 
cave could be entered. It was before my 
sister's marriage, but Harold Leigh was at 
home and saw it. He had the rock cleared 
of moss and mud, so that the cross stood 
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out again quite sharply. Fortunately, his 
sister, who was then as Jessie is now, the 
only daughter of the house, was away from 
home. Now I think, perhaps, we ought to 
be moving on/ 

Alice rose instantly, but she did not 
answer, for she was a little annoyed by his 
decided tone. 

A holly-bush, growing luxuriantly be- 
tween their seat and the stream, had 
prevented them from seeing the water 
while they were talking. When, on 
moving a few steps up the path, they 
again stood on the brink of the pool, both 
started with an exclamation of surprise. It 
seemed as if some mysterious agency had 
been at work during that short interval. 
The bed of the river was nearly dry, the 
pool was comparatively empty, and opposite 
to them was the dark opening into the 
cave, while close to it, cut deep in the 
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rock, the Lady's Cross was plainly to be 
seen. 

' How lucky we are !' cried Alice. ' What 
an unexpected witness to the truth of your 
story ! The water must really have run 
oflF with extra haste for my benefit ! I 
hope there are a few moments to spare, 
for I miLst go across and look at it 
closely.' 

* Indeed you must not !' said Colonel 
Myddleton hastily. 

Alice only laughed, and turning away 
before he could stop her, she scrambled 
lightly over the wet rocks till she stood in 
fi-ont of the Cross. 

Colonel Myddleton followed her, and said 
with some displeasure : 

' You must go back to the path, Miss 
Brandon. How could you run such a 
senseless risk V 

' Risk !' she repeated, smiling. * You 
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forget that I am no " daughter of Sir 
Brian's line" — or of any line at all — but 
safe in vulgar insignificance fi-om all such 
aristocratic dangers as lie in fiimily legends. 
I am going to try to get into the cave by 
that ledge/ 

' You are not going to do anything so 
mad/ replied Colonel Myddleton firmly. 
*Do you wish to find yourself in Alix 
Radclyfife's position, with a flood drown- 
ing you in the cave like a trapped 
animal ?' 

'Nonsense!' exclaimed Alice impatiently. 
*I know the tricks of these rivers well 
enough; but there has been no rain any- 
where for days, and under those circum- 
stances I decline to be scared by your 
threat of a flood, any more than by fear of 
the spell of the Cross.' 

' Come back to the path, at once,' repeated 
Colonel Myddleton. 
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'I like reasons before I act/ retorted 
Alice. 'I can't give up this chance 
of seeing the cave, without knowing 
why.' 

* I should have thought you might have 
guessed for yourself that a river could not 
fell in this way merely from an extra 
quarter of an hour of dry weather. That 
stream was not especially low as we walked 
up the glen, yet at this moment its bed is 
nearly dry, while this pool has sunk quite 
three feet, and is as low as it ever can sink 
now, for it is below the level of the rocks 
that lie across it. Don't you see that this 
must be from some recent temporary ob- 
struction somewhere above the fall, which 
has stopped the supply ? And as the 
descent to the Stayne is rapid, the 
water in the pool below has drained off 
quickly.' 

' I see,' answered Alice coolly. ' But so 
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long as the supply is stopped, what 
does it matter where or how?' and she 
began to make a movement towards the 
cave. 

Colonel Myddleton did not say, ' What 
fools girls are T but he evidently thought it. 

' It may matter very much,' he replied 
decidedly. ' K it is at any place where the 
stream is narrow, the banks steep and high, 
and the current strong, then the water will 
accumulate behind the barrier, increasing in 
volume and weight till it may very possibly 
remove it suddenly and come down with 
great force, I insist, therefore, ofi your 
recrossing the river instantly.' 

Alice's natural temper prompted her to 
rebel against being peremptorily desired to 
do anything whatever, but common sense 
told her that Colonel Myddleton was right, 
and she said, though rather reluctantly, ' I 
will come.' 
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Her dress had, however, caught on a 
stone, and detained her. 

^ Go on, I will follow you,' she said. 

' I shall follow you^ was the reply, 
as Colonel Myddleton came to her as- 
sistance. 

Alice was still stooping and trjdng to 
free her dress without tearing it, when 
she heard a loud roar, almost like thunder. 
Gruessing what it meant, she ruthlessly tore 
her dress away, and was turning to retrace 
her steps across the river as fast as she 
could, when she found herself suddenly 
lifted from the stone on which she was 
standing and placed on a narrow ledge 
considerably above it. Colonel Myddleton 
himself sprang up to the same resting-place 
just in time, for a torrent of muddy water 
had dashed violently over the fall, covering 
the steps, overflowing the path, stirring 
up the still dark pool into a foaming 
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eddy, and then pouring on towards the 
Stayne. 

Colonel Myddleton was strong and active, 
with a quick eye, a cool head, and much 
experience of emergencies ; he had known 
at once that there would not be time for 
Alice to recross the river, and in placing her 
where she was he had done the best he could 
for her safety. The ledge on which they 
stood was narrow, but it afforded a fairly 
steady footing, though the position could 
not be called pleasant, for a wall of rock 
rose perpendicularly behind them, while the 
water dashed furiously over the boulders at 
their feet. Colonel Myddleton held Alice 
firm on her perch, his indignation at her 
folly subsiding a little as he found that she 
did not make matters worse by giving 
way either to giddiness or fear. 

' You may get wet, but I think you are 
safe here, and it was the only thing to be 
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done,' he shouted m her ear through the 
deafening noise. 

Alice merely nodded assent, for she could 
not easily have made herself heard, but she 
saw that he was right. She felt not only 
that she owed her safety at the last to his 
presence of mind in preventing her from 
trying to recross the river, but that she had 
risked his life as well as her own by her 
wilfiilness ; for if the flood had had a 
very little more force and volume they 
could not possibly have stayed even where 
they now were. 

The rush of water over the fall brought 
down with it great blocks of wood, pieces of 
broken carts, roots and soil, wreck and 
rubbish of all sorts, and whirled them 
round the pool, dashing them against the 
sides as it poured in and out of the 
cave. 

Alice and her companion suffered con- 
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siderably, for the water often washed with 
great force over the ledge on which they 
stood, splashing them from head to foot, 
while they received many a sharp knock and 
bruise from the floating wreck. 

Colonel Myddleton, in the strong boots 
and rough clothes in which he had been 
fishing earlier in the day, did not mind all 
this much ; but Alice, though no one could 
turn out in more faultless style for every 
form of outdoor amusement when she chose, 
had not prepared for anything of the kind 

to-day, and had come out in the delicate, 
highly -trimmed summer dress in which she 
had arrived. It had been all very well 
while walking along the well-kept paths, 
but now she was in wretched plight. Her 
dress was soaked and clinging, its fringes 
and frills looking like dirty wet rags ; the 
feathers in her velvet Gainsborough hat 
were drenched, and streaks of colour were 
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pouring in every direction both from it and 
from the bows of the same material on her 
dress, while her pretty shoes and silk stock- 
ings were no protection to her feet and 
ankles, which were more than once rather 
severely hm^t. 

She bore it all in silence. She saw that 
there was no real danger if she kept quiet, 
and she was too much ashamed of having 
brought about such a situation to pay 
attention to small annoyances. 

* We shall not be prisoners much longer,' 
said Colonel Myddleton a few minutes later. 
^ The river is subsiding already, and will soon 
fall to its previous state. What that was I 
scarcely know, but under present circum- 
stances our getting over dry-shod won't 
matter much!* 

' Not at all,' answered Alice. ^ But shall 
we be able to get up the steps ?' 

^I think so. The path below them is 
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nearly free from water already. But even 
if the steps should be impassable, we can 
get up the bank on that side, almost 
anywhere, at the cost of a roughish 
scramble. It is not like this wall at our 
backs, here.' 

' No,' said Alice, more meekly than she 
often spoke. 

' Anyhow, we are well out of the scrape,' 
said Colonel Myddleton, ^ and you have 
seen Corbie's Pool in two such extremes 
as I should think no one else ever came in 
for! I think we might try to cross now,' he 
added, ' and it is getting late.' 

Recrossing the river, now, required a 
good deal of circuitous scrambling over 
rocks, but Alice obediently allowed her- 
self to be guided and helped, and soon 
stood safely on the other side. The 
steps proved to be quite practicable for 
people whom nothing could well make 
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more muddy and wet than they ahready 
were, and about fifty yards above the 
fall they discovered what had happened. 

An old wooden bridge had given way 
under the weight of a heavily laden 
cart of timber which ought never to 
have crossed it, but had been brought 
that way by an idle carter to save 
himself the trouble of a longer round. 
The wreck of the bridge, with the cart 
and its load, had effectually blocked the 
narrow rapid for a time. The flow of the 
river had been stopped until the weight 
of the accumulated water had burst the 
barrier, just as Colonel Myddleton had 
guessed. 

The fiicts were soon learned fi-bm the 
village people already collected on the 
spot, and then Colonel Myddleton took 
Alice home across the meadows. Luckily 
no one was about when they reached 
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the house, and Alice was thankful to 
escape being seen in such a pitiable 
condition. 

' You have not got off unhurt, I am 
afraid/ said Colonel Myddleton, for he 
had observed that she walked with pain 
and difficulty. 

* Oh, it is nothing !' was the quick 
reply. ' I shall be all right when I am 
dressed. I can't tell you how sorry and 
ashamed I am for having given you so 
much trouble, and forced you into ' such 
real danger, by refusing to do as you 
told me.' 

It was hurriedly spoken, and she was 
gone before he could answer her. 





CHAPTER VI. 



5 LICE came down to dinner only 
just in time, and with a limp so 
perceptible that questions were 
inevitably asked about it at once. 

' I beUed your recommendation as a trust- 
worthy guide, Lady Elizabeth,' said Colonel 
Myddleton; 'for I took Miss Brandon to 
Corbie's Pool, and let her in for rather an 
awkward scrape there.' 

He proceeded to give a very moderate 
version of their adventure, with an assump- 
tion of joint responsibility for it, and a 
silence as to any special imprudence oh 
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Alice's part, for which she was not un- 
grateful. 

* You were lucky to see so curious a 
relic/ said Lady Elizabeth ; ' but I am glad 
that Jessie was not with you.' 

' I should be sorry to think that Jessie 
had so little strength of mind and principle 
as to be likely to suffer from seeing the 
Cross/ said Mrs. Leigh ; ' and it would 
naturally have been even more interesting 
to her than to Alice. / wish she had been 
there.' 

' Young people are impressionable,' re- 
plied Lady Elizabeth, ' and a romantic fiincy 
as to fete may easily cause its own fulfil- 
ment.' 

* Girls* nerves are '' kittle cattle." Better 
play no tricks with Jessie's, Bertha,' said 
Mr. Randolph. 

• * Jessie was so much at Thomycroft as a 
child, and has so thoroughly learned Lady 
VOL. I. 10 
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Elizabeth's invaluably cool, sensible way of 
looking at everything, that I have no fear 
of her ever being run away with by her 
imagination/ replied Mrs. Leigh, in the 
same tone as before — gentle, deliberate, and 
peculiarly irritating because so artificial, 

Alice admired the ' cool, sensible ' good- 
humour with which Lady Elizabeth cheer- 
fully parried this masked impertinence. 

* I should be sorry to answer for my own 
sense or strength of mind half a century 
ago, Bertha, and I was older then than 
Jessie is now.' 

' Let us hope that the Cross will stay 
under water after this till the navvies put 
an end to it,' said Colonel Myddleton ; and 
then he abruptly changed the subject. 

When the ladies went to the drawing- 
room, Mrs. Leigh devoted herself ostenta- 
tiously to Alice, and insisted on her lying 
down, to which she submitted because one 
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foot was giving her acute pain ; but at the 
first sound of the gentlemen's approach she 
moved to the broad, low window- seat, de- 
termined to look as if nothing were the 
matter. 

Mr. Eandolph and Mr. Carr came in 
together, and Mr. Eandolph asked for 
Jessie. 

* Her organ lesson takes so much out of 
her that I always insist on her going to 
bed early after it,' replied Mrs. Leigh. 

^ Better give up lessons which make such 
rest afterwards necessary,' said Mr. Ean- 
dolph ; ' they cannot be good for her.' 

* Miss Brandon will help me to protest 
against that doctrine,' answered Mrs. Leigh. 
/Music is one of the highest forms of 
culture.* 

This appeal to Alice had no success. She 
said bluntly : 
*I quite agree with Mr. Eandolph. I 

10—2 
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should always have rebelled against having 
my mind improved at the cost of such 
aggravating care of my body/ 

* My Jessie loves me too well ever to 
rebel against my judgment for her/ said 
Mrs. Leigh. * I do not suppose, either, that 
you have any idea how impressionable she 
is — ^how quickly things tell upon her. You 
are happy in being of a stronger type.' 

Alice suppressed the retort that rose to 
her lips, but wondered whether the incon- 
sistency of this description of Jessie with 
that previously given at dinner would strike 
her uncle. 

Apparently it did not. He looked after 
Mrs. Leigh as she moved slowly away to 
the other end of the room, where she sat 
down near Lady Elizabeth ; while Mr. Ran- 
dolph retreated to an arm-chair for his 
evening nap. 

' A mother's devotion always leads to a 
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little over-anxiety/ said Mr. Carr. ' It 
could scarcely be otherwise.' 

Alice did not answer; for she suspected 
that Jessie's absence that evening, like her 
afternoon engagements, was a mere device 
to annoy Lady Elizabeth, by keeping them 
apart. 

Misinterpreting her silence, Mr. Carr 
turned to her with a half- smile, and said : 

^ Dreaming, Alice ? It is lucky that you 
are, as Mrs. Leigh said, of a '^ stronger 
type," or we might have you indulging in 
all sorts of presentiments on the strength 
of your afternoon's adventure, coupled with 
your great-grandfather's name.' 

* What can any of my great-grandfathers 
have to do with my seeing Corbie's Pool 
and Alix Radclyffe's Cross ?' 

' Nothing, I should think,' replied Mr. 
Carr. ' But it is an odd coincidence ; and 
if you were not such a strong-minded young 
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lady you might build up all kinds of fancied 
on the story. Have you forgotten that my 
mother's name was Radclyffe T 

' Uncle Laurence — how absurd ! As if 
I did not know that your mother was the 
only daughter of an old Farmer Brown, of 
Millfield, near Tynesgate !' 

There was a moment's silence, and then 
Alice, too quick not to see that her uncle 
wished his words unsaid, added hastily : 

* You can't retract. Who was my grand- 
mother ?' 

' I thought you knew ; but I remember 
now that when, long ago, I found out the 
story in looking over some old papers that 
had come from Tynesgate, your mother was 
ill, and I did not send them to her. After- 
wards I forgot all about it. But the papers 
still exist, stowed away somewhere, and I 
will look them out for you, if you like, 
when I go home/ 
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'But what was the story?' demanded 
Alice. ' What had my grandmother to do 
with the Radclyffes T 

^ Probably nothing with these Radclyffes/ 
replied Mr. Carr. * But she was only the 
Browns' daughter by adoption. Her parents 
were wandering pedlars, who regularly went 
their rounds in that district, and the man's 
name was Brian Radclj^e. He was killed 
by an accident close to Millfield Farm, and 
the Browns, being kind people, took in 
the widow and her infant for a while. The 
mother, who was already ill, died in a few 
weeks ; and as no friends were forthcoming, 
and the Browns had no children themselves, 
they adopted the baby as their own. She 
^ew up as their daughter, and nothing 
more was ever known about her.' 
* And that is all ? said Alice. 
'All, But you can amuse yourself 
with such possibilities of romance as can 
l)e extracted from it, if you like.' 
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' Not worth the trouble/ replied Alice. 
' But if no one else knows this absurd 
story, Uncle Laurence, let us keep it to 
ourselves. It might disturb mother's 
imaginative mind, which would be bad 
for her — and besides ' 

* You don't fiincy being chaffed about 
it ? Well ! We will be discreetly silent.' 

' It is not so much tkat^ though it would 
be tiresome enough, but only think what 
it would be to have it all come to papa's 
ears ! I really believe he would be capable of 
having no end of a pedigree concocted for 
mother on the strength of it, and inserted 
in all fiiture editions of that horrible 
'^Landed Gentry," for Dick's glorifica- 
tion !' 

Mr. Carr smiled. 'I will keep your 
counsel, child. But you are too sensitive 
about that sort of thing. Nothing is more 
common than for men like your father, 
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of great practical power, to indulge in 
some one irrational hobby as they grow 
old' 

* Very likely. But that cannot reconcile 
me to his having chosen one so humili- 
ating,' 

Mr. Carr laughed and moved away. 
Alice, left alone, was considering whether 
to make the effort of following, when she 
found Colonel Myddleton standing by her 
with a large old folio in his hand. 

* You wonder how I came here ?' he 
said. * That door in the comer behind 
you leads into the library, and I have been 
there to hunt out for you the volume of 
an old County History which contains all 
the stories of Staynedale, Brianskirk and 
Corbie's Pool included.' 

' Thank you,' replied Alice cordially, as 
she took the book from him. The next 
moment she added hastily, 'Colonel 
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Myddleton ! I am sure you heard all we 
said just now ?' 

' Yes, I did/ he answered. ' These 
books live on the shelves just inside 
that doorway, and I did not know till too 
late that the door was ajar.' 

Alice was silent. She knew Colonel 
Myddleton too slightly to like to ask him 
not to repeat what he had heard, and yet 
the idea of having it talked about was 
insufferable to her. 

' Surely, Miss Brandon,' he said, ' you 
cannot doubt that what has been overheard 
by accident will of course be ignored as 
if it had not been spoken.' 

* I ought to have felt sure of it,' she 
answered apologetically, feeling his tone 
rather a reproof. 

'But I must ask to be allowed to say 
just one word first,' Colonel Myddleton 
said with a smile. * The sooner you forget 
bX\ this yourself, the better.' 
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Alice laughed. ' I hope you don't think 
that the knowledge of my descent from 
Brian Kadclyffe, the tramping pedlar, will 
weigh upon my spirits ! I assure you that 
the only way in which I fear him is, as 
you heard me say to Uncle Laurence, lest 
he should be twisted into a forged link 
between us and his old namesake.' 

* You are a true democrat, and despise 
ancestors ?' 

' I admit no claim to respect but indivi- 
dual merit.' 

' It is the most valid, no doubt. But — 
not being scientific I speak with diffidence 
— surely the newest theories, evolution, 
natural selection, and so on, decide that 
all qualities are apt to be hereditary ? 
And, if so, distinguished predecessors must 
be an advantage.' 

^ True. But I should prefer not being 
so &r removed fi-om the great man of 
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my family as it is the fashion to wish 
to be. Eivers are purest near their 
source.' 

' Did you ever happen to see one coming 
out of a glacier ?' said Colonel Myddleton. 
' It looks none the worse, I should say, 
after being well filtered during a long run 
down a valley and through a big lake.' 

' Metaphor is always a snare !' said 
Alice, laughing. ' Let us keep to fe<5ts. 
We shall both agree, I suppose, that the 
whole human race dates alike fi'om ' 

' The education mania is since my 
time. Miss Brandon,' protested Colonel 
Myddleton. 'Prehistoric apes and cosmic 
gas are equally beyond me.' 

Alice smiled quite good-humouredly. * I 
only meant to say that as the number of 
our ancestors is common to us all, any 
claim to distinction through them must 
lie in their quality, and I myself should 
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be inclined to think that the powers 
developed while a fiunily is forcing its way 
to the surface, must be better worth in- 
heriting while in fresh vigour, than after 
generations of wealth and consequence have 
weakened and rusted them/ 

' Or sharpened whHe refining them ?' 

* I don't fancy that often happens, and 

if I knew for certain that the pedlar was 

» 

lineally descended from old Sir Brian, I 
should still consider my grandfather Bran- 
don, who began his life in the workhouse 
and ended it as a rich cheesemonger and 
Mayor of Tjmesgate, a more satisfactory 
ancestor.' 

Colonel Myddleton was amused by the 
determination with which this was said, 
as if in conscious defiance of what she 
assumed to be his opinions. 

* Your preference is probably just,' he 
said. 'The old Kadclyfies were not 
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much to boast of in the way of cha- 
racter.' 

' But none the less romantic and interest- 
ing to read about/ said Alice, 'and I 
am hoping to find in this book some 
stories of those » daughters of Sir Brian's 
line " who have been victims to the spell of 
the Cross/ 

' You will find one or two, I tliink.' 

* At present I don't feel any presentiment 
that I shall add to the number, but if I 
ever do come to grief in any way con- 
nected with my visit to that glen to-day, 
I will accept it as a proof of the pedlar's 
lineage, as to which I am at present 
sceptical.' 

Mr. Carr now came up to them, sent 
by Mrs. Leigh, to ask Alice to come to 
the tea-table. She went at once, but 
found the pain of standing and moving 
so great that she thankfully took the seat 
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her uncle gave her by Mrs. Leigh, hoping 
that she was sufficiently in shadow for 
no one to notice how ill she was beginning 
to feel. 

It was not so, however, for after a few 
minutes Lady Elizabeth said : 

^ Bertha, if you will allow me, I shall 
insist on carrying off Miss Brandon to 
bed, at once. You are making your 
foot worse with every half-hour you con- 
tinue to sit up,' she added, turning to 
Alice : * and I assure you I am not to 
be despised as a doctor in such matters, 
thanks to all the practice I had with my 
troop of wild boys.* 

Alice was so sensible of the relief it 
would be to leave the drawing-room, and 
try in some way to lessen the pain she 
was suffering, that she gratefully accepted 
the offer. 

Mrs. Leigh was annoyed by Lady 
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Elizabeth's doing what she ought to have 
done herself, but thanks to Mr. Carr's 
presence, her vexation found no expression 
at the moment either in words or manner, 
and she said what was necessary graciously 
enough. Later, when she was herself 
finally leaving the drawing-room, she said 
to Mr. Carr : 

' I shall go and see that Alice has all 
she wants ; but as Lady Elizabeth fore- 
stalled me by carrying her off so fussily, 
it will not do, I am afi'aid, for me to 
uiterfere and nurse her myself, as I had 
intended to do.' 

' Lady Elizabeth is much more experi- 
enced in such matters than you are, Bertha,' 
said Colonel Myddleton. 

' In Roger's eyes Lady Elizabeth is 
infallible,' said Mrs. Leigh, still addressing 
Mr. Carr. ' And she really is clever about 
this sort of thing ; but, like all experts, 
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she delights in a case, insists on giving 
it all its honours, and is tenacious about 
having her patient to herself/ 

Colonel Myddleton turned impatiently 
away. He could not, with Mr. Carr 
standing there, put his sister down with 
a few short sharp words, as he might 
otherwise have done ; but he would not 
countenance her misrepresentations even by 
silence. 

The consequences of Alice's adventure, 
though not serious, were painful and 
tedious ; for, besides many bruises, one 
foot had been rather badly torn by a 
nail in a piece of wood that had been 
dashed against her. She had to spend 
the next two or three days in bed, and 
the rest of the week in her room. 

The position was intensely annoying to 
her, but she could not complain of being 
neglected or dull. Mrs. Leigh was kind 
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and courteous, while Lady Elizabeth and 
Jessie were devoted nurses. 

Jessie, roused out of her shyness by 
feeling herself of use, was bright and 
pleasant, though young for her age, and 
quickly developed an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for Alice. Lady Elizabeth could never 
resist a patient, and while she was nursing 
Alice with the kindest care and skill, pre- 
vious prejudices on both sides naturally 
gave way, and they became warm friends. 

Alice could not return to Eamscliffe 
with her uncle on Friday, and it was 
settled that she should stay at Brianskirk 
for as much of the following week as was 
necessary. At the end of it Mrs. Leigh 
and Colonel Myddleton were to go to 
Eamscliffe for a few days, and till then 
the Randolphs were to be at Brianskirk. 
Mrs. Leigh had pressed them to pay her 
this long visit ostensibly to meet her 
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brother, but really to prove to the world 
that they countenanced her present engage- 
ment, and they had been too kind to 
refiise. 

Alice heard from her imcle that Mrs. 
Leigh was to be married from the George 
Randolphs' house in London towards the 
end of July, leaving Jessie in their care 
afterwards for a few weeks, while Colonel 
Myddleton would at once take possession 
of Brianskirk and charge of the two boys. 
Mr. Carr expressed his own entire approval 
of the plan for their future home, and said 
that Mrs. Leigh had submitted with her 
usual good sense and unselfish sweetness, 
though she had been at first a little hurt 
to find how completely it had been settled 
without any reference to her wishes. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

2HERE was scarcely any fault or 
folly to which Alice Brandon 
would not have pleaded guilty 
with less reluctance than to superstition, 
which in her eyes was a senseless and 
ridiculous weakness, unworthy of a rational 
being. It was nevertheless not without a 
little flutter of irrepressible excitement that 
on the first morning after her return home 
she opened a parcel directed to her by 
Mr. Carr. She had seen it on her table 
the previous evening, but just because she 
was secretly conscious of a strong wish to 
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examine it at once, she had chosen to put it 
aside as of no consequence, and had left it 
unopened till the morning rather than own 
even to herself the degree of anxiety 
with which she desired to know its con- 
tents. 

Alice had stayed at Brianskirk for a 
week longer than she had originally in- 
tended, and had only left it on the Friday, 
the day before she was to be followed to 
Eamscliflfe by Mrs. Leigh and Colonel 
Myddleton. She had been allowed to 
leave her room on the previous Sunday, 
and after that could at any time have borne 
the drive to Eamscliflfe, long as it was, 
without being in any way the worse for 
it ; but she was still lame and helpless 
enough to make it diflicult to resist the 
general earnest entreaty that she would 
stay longer, and she did so contentedly 
enough, spending her time chiefly on a 
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sofa either in the drawing-room or the 
garden. The result of so much care was 
that when at last she left Brianskirk, Lady 
Elizabeth had every reason to he proud of 
her patient's complete cure. 

It had been impossible for Alice to forget 
the story she had heard from her uncle on 
the evening after her accident, for the 
subject of the Cross and of the spell 
attributed to it had been constantly dis- 
cussed. Jessie was excited about it, half 
relieved not to have seen the Cross herself, 
yet half envious of Alice because she had 
seen it. She insisted on repeated descrip- 
tions of it, as minute as Alice could give, 
and ferreted out every story connected 
with it which old books or family tradi- 
tion could furnish. 

Mrs. Leigh encouraged the two girls in 
their fancy for compiling an exhaustive 
' History of the Lady's Cross,' because she 
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saw that Lady Elizabeth did not quite 
approve of their doing it. Mr. Randolph 
laughed at them, but helped them a good 
deal by his recollections of where old stories 
might be found ; while Lady Elizabeth was 
much too sensible to foster the excitement 
by opposing it. 

Colonel Myddleton looked on with idle 
amusement. The weather was hot, he had 
nothing particular to do, and he spent a 
great part of his time as one of the group 
of which Alice's sofa was the centre, 
wondering a little what, after Mr. Carr's 
imprudent revelations, she really thought 
and felt about all this as regarded herself, 
and finding her a great addition to the life 
of the rather incongruous party collected at 
Brianskirk. 

Alice's desire to possess herself of all the 
information within her reach concerning her 
mysterious Radclyfife ancestors naturally 
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did not diminish, and in writing to her 
uncle she reminded him of his promise to 
look out for her the old papers of which 
he had spoken, and begged him to do it 
at once while her interest in them was 
still fresh. She couched the request to 
him in terms of light mockery of the 
whole affair; she professed even to herself 
that her reason for wishing to have these 
papers was to secure their never falling into 
hands that would make a ridiculous use 
of them; but, however that might be, 
her pulses certainly beat faster than usual 
as she at last impatiently cut the string 
which fastened the parcel containing 
them. 

She found in it only an old-fashioned 
rosewood box inlaid with delicate brass- 
work, and a note from Mr. Carr saying 
that the papers were exactly as he had 
found them in this box of his mother's, 
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and that there were no otlicrs in any way 
connected with the subject. He added that 
as she had now; more reason than anyone 
else to be interested in them, he made them 
over to her unconditionally. She might 
keep them or bum them, communicate 
them to the rest of the family, or not, 
as she pleased. He would remember his 
promise not to betray the secret without 
her consent. 

Ahce opened the box at once, and found, 
stitched to the faded lining of the lid, a slip 
of paper, yellow with age, on which a few 
lines were written in her grandmother's 
writing, which she knew quite well^ They 
were merely a statement that she had put 
away in that box (which had itself be- 
longed to them) everything that she pos- 
sessed which was in any way connected 
with her real parents. It was evident 
that no one had attached any importance 
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to these few relics, and that Mrs. Carr 
had only taken them with her to her 
married home in Tynesgate because it 
seemed scarcely right to destroy them. 
Neither Farmer Brown nor his wife had 
lived long after the marriage of their 
adopted daughter, and she herself had 
died early, while her children were still 
quite young, which Alice supposed must 
account for this story never having been 
known either to her mother or her uncle. 
It had probably been told to their father, 
but without making much impression on 
him, and being absorbed in his own pur- 
suits and visions he had most likely soon 
forgotten it. 

There were a few papers in the box. 
One was a full account of the accident 
which had caused Brian Radclyffe's death, 
and of all that was known about him. 
This was signed by the rector of the parish 
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and by a magistrate. It was clearly stated 
that the widow knew nothing of any 
relations of her husband's, who had, she 
beheved, been brought up in a great charity 
school in Scotland, from which he had 
escaped while still a mere boy, to seek his 
fortime in the world in his own way. 
Her own family were poor Irish people, 
who had emigrated to America since her 
marriage, and she knew nothing about 
them. 

It appeared to be on both sides a case 
of commonplace, insignificant, and friend- 
less, but not dishonest vagabondage. 

There was another paper, signed by the 
Browns, declaring their intention of adopt- 
ing and providing for the child, Joan 
Eadclyffe, as their own, and giving her 
their name. 

There were also a few trifles of no 
value; but there was nothing of any real 
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interest among them, or that could now be 
of service for any purpose of identification. 
Even the box itself had apparently no 
distinguishing mark, no sign of ownership 
about it. 

There was nothing out of which the 
wildest imagination could possibly either 
' concoct a pedigree ' or weave a romance, 
and Alice pushed the box aside with a 
mixed feeling of relief and disappoint- 
ment. 

The impatient movement was a little too 
vehement, and the box slipped from the 
table to the floor. As it fell, the lining of 
the lid, which had seemed a fixture, 
dropped out, the sudden jar having moved 
the little brass wedge which held it in its 
place. Behind it, however, there was only 
the highly polished wood, so prettily inlaid 
that the quilted lining, with its tiny oval 
mirror, appeared very superfluous. 
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It must have been an after-thought, a 
feminine fancy, distinct from the original 
design of the box, for Alice soon discovered 
in the centre of the inside of the lid, a small 
brass plate, with some words engraved 
upon it. A little rubbing made these 
legible. There were two words only. 
Merely the name 'Joan Sylvester,' — ^but to 
Alice that name was a revelation. 

The latest recorded ' victim ' to the spell 

e 

of the Corbie's Pool Cross was a Cicely 
Radcl3rffe, who had died in 1756 (now 
just one hundred and twenty years ago), 
at the early age of thirty. 

Like old Sir Brian of evil reputation, her 
father, Mr. Bertram Radcl3^e, had two 
daughters and no son. Like him also, he 
had an orphan nephew, the next heir 
after the two girls, and the only one withm 
any traceable degree of kinship. 

This fiimily story, even as concisely 
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sketched in the old County Chronicle, had 
interested Jessie and Alice extremely ; and 
it was on their lamenting over the meagre- 
ness of the narrative, and longing for more 
details, that old Mr. Randolph had come 
to their assistance. 

He knew that there was in existence a 
journal of Cicely Radclyffe's, telling her 
whole story. 

But all the family papers of much im- 
portance or interest were kept in the 
* strong room ' with other valuables, and 
since Harold Leigh's death, that had 
never been opened, except by George 
Randolph or by the solicitor at Baron's 
Bridge, who was the Leighs' man of 
business. 

Jessie was in girlish despair. Her Uncle 
George was in London, and even she could 
see that Mr. Newton could neither allow 
anyone else to search amongst family 
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papers, nor do so himself, without some 
stronger reason than this. 

To know that Cicely's journal was in 
the house, and yet inaccessible, was ex- 
asperating; and the two girls were pro- 
portionately pleased when in the evening 
Colonel Myddleton produced an old manu- 
script book, and proposed that Cicely 
Radclyffe's journal should be read 
aloud. 

He had gone down to Baron's Bridge 
and obtained the necessary keys from Mr. 
Newton, and had then hunted out the 
journal. 

To whatever cause this sudden exercise 
of his dormant authority as a guardian 
and trustee was due, the result gave great 
satisfaction to Jessie and Alice. 

The mere fects of the story they already 
knew. 

Mr. Bertram Radclyffe having no male 
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heir, and wishing to keep the family name 
and estates togeth^ settled that his 
brother's only child, for whom he had 
almost a father's affection, should marry 
his daughter Cicely, to whom he would 
give the position of an eldest son. 

His uncle s house had been young Brian 
Radclyffe's home firom his early boyhood, 
and he was fond of both his cousins, but 
distinctly preferred Cicely, as being not 
only the more amiable and unselfish of the 
two, but decidedly the prettier. 

Cicely herself, unlike the unf(ntunate 
Alix, was far firom having any repugnance 
to the idea of being her cousin's wife, or 
any wish to elope with another lover. 
She had, on the contrary, bestowed on 
him all the tenderness of a most affectionate 
heart. 

There had never been any definite 
arrangement of the matter, but there was 
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a tacit understanding on all sides that when 
Brian should be twenty- one and Cicely 
nineteen, they were to be married. 

It was in the summer of 1744 that 
Cicely, being then eighteen, saw the fatal 
Lady's Cross. 

Her sister Marion was away from home, 
and Cicely was her father's constant com- 
panion. When walking one day down the 
glen by Corbie's Pool, they found the 
water so low as to leave the Cross and 
Cave visible. 

The sight made a deep impression on 
Cicely's mind, and neither her own good 
sense and high principles nor her father's 
remonstrances were of any avail. She 
struggled in vain against a presentiment 
of coming trouble. 

It came, and in a form at once the 
least expected and the most difficult to 
bear. 

VOL. I. 12 
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Late in the autumn Brian came home 
for a few days. He was now one-and- 
twenty, and his uncle intended to arrange 
for his marriage with Cicely in the course 
of the following spring. 

Unforeseen difficulties presented them- 
selves. Mr. Radclyffe was a steady 
adherent of the Hanoverian djmasty, a 
prudent supporter of the reigning Govern- 
ment, and heard with indignant surprise 
that his nephew was about to resign his 
commission in the army because he had 
conceived a romantic interest in the 
fortunes of the exiled House of Stuart. 

Mr. Radclyffe said that in that case he 
must give up all idea of either marrying 
Cicely or succeeding to any portion of 
the family property. Brian, a gallant 
chivalrous young soldier, declared that 
' loyalty to his true sovereign was his 
first duty,' and that he was ready to resign 
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every claim upon his uncle and to content 
himself with his own small patrimony till 
he could win fortune for himself. 

As to Cicely, Brian said that he had 
now come home intending to explain to his 
uncle, should the subject be mentioned, 
that in no case would he insult her whom 
he so dearly loved as a sister by marrying 
her for the sake of her inheritance. Family 
convenience could not command love. 
Cicely was, he said, too young and inex- 
perienced to understand the probable 
sacrifice of future happiness which was 
being demanded of her, and might, there- 
fore, possibly have been persuaded to obey 
her father; but for her sake as much as 
for his own he was glad that he had 
learned in time that his love was given 
fully and finally to another. 

Cicely, who would willingly have for- 
feited heme and lands to follow him into 

12—2 
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exile and poverty, had thus no option of 
doing so. She could only do her best to 
conceal her real feelings and acquiesce in 
the final parting, which after this was inevi- 
table, and which she thus described herself 
in her journal : 

' Brian left us to- day. He and my father 
parted in anger, for my father cannot brook 
opposition to his will, and Brian is sensi- 
tive and impatient of being misjudged ; but 
between him and me, thank God, there 
has not been, and never can be, either mis- 
understanding or coldness. 

^ There is nothing to blame him for. It 
is not just to say, as my father does, that 
Brian has been faithless to me, for he loves 
me still just as he has always done. It 
is only that I am his sister, and that he has 
found out that Joan Sylvester must be 
his wife. At the last, when he was going 
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away, he spoke to me of it — it was better 
perhaps that he did so — for now there is 
no fear of any doubt or false judgment on 
either side coming between us. 

^He told me how grieved lie was to 
leave us in this way, without even knowing 
whether he should ever see us again, and he 
went on to say that he had hoped that I 
should know and love Joan. I said that I 
hoped I should do so some day. Then he 
went on : 

^ " Let us speak out plainly about all 
this, Cicely; it will be best in the end. 
Let me feel that you are just to me, and 
that you will always be, what you have 
been ever since I can remember, the best 
and dearest sister in the world. As to 
what Uncle Bertram planned for us, it was 
very well meant, and but for Joan we 
might both perhaps have obeyed him, in 
ignorance of the mistake we were making. 
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You might have been persuaded into be- 
lieving that our aflfection for each other was 
strong enough — you are so young and as 
yet have not known any other love. It 
has come to me^ Cicely, in time to save us 
both from spoiling our lives. It will come 
to you^ some day, and then you will under- 
stand. But be wise and prudent, dear. 
The heiress of Brianskirk will have many 
suitors, but only some very good man must 
have our Cicely for his wife." 

* I scarcely know how I answered, how I 
told him that I was glad that he had 
spoken out to me, and that I thought he 
had done what was best for us both ; but I 
said it, I know. I covld not say anything 
kind and sisterly about Joan then, though I 
tried ; but I do not think he noticed it or 
was disappointed — his own heart was s^ 
full of her that he heeded nothing concern- 
ing others. 
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' He thinks and says that I do not under- 
stand — ^but it is not so. I am younger 
than he is, but that knowledge came to me 
sooner than to him. 

' He cannot love Joan better than I love 
him, and I do not believe that she loves 
him half as well ; but he will never know 
that, and it is best that he should have the 
fullest and most satisfying happiness within 
his reach. He will need it to give him 
strength and courage to face all the diffi- 
culties before him. His wife should be 
bright and strong and full of hope and con- 
fidence, not under the shadow of a family 
curse, as I am.' 

« « « « « 

A few weeks later there was this entry, 
without comment : 

•We heard to-day, through the Car- 
michaels, that Brian and Joan Sylvester 
are married and gone to France to join the 
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Court at St. Germains. She is an orphan, 
they tell us, and without any fortune, but 
of good birth and breeding.' 

« « « « « 

Throughout the whole of that year (which 
was 1745) Cicely's journal, though written 
only at intervals, was full of rumours of 
political troubles and threatened civil war, 
and of anxiety for many relations and 
friends who were taking more or less part 
in it all. There was occasional reference to 
her cousin, in terms of the greatest alarm ; 
for Brian was heard of as in Scotland with 
Charles Edward and one of his most active 
and prominent officers, and Cicely knew 
that zeal in so hopeless a cause could lead 
only to ruin and danger. 

At last, in January, 1746, scarcely more 
than a year after Brian had left his home 
and friends, came the end of his story. 

Early one morning one of her father's 
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tenants, Farmer Colthwaite, of Brianskirk 
Mill, sent his youngest boy to fetch Cicely 
to see his wife on a matter of life and death. 
Mrs. Colthwaite had been Brian's nurse, 
and Cicely, with an instant conviction that 
this message concerned her cousin, did not 
wait to consult her father, but went at 
once to the mill, which stood alone by the 
river about a mile above Brianskirk. 

It was as she feared. Brian had been 
wounded in one of the last skirmishes 
during the final retreat and dispersion of 
the Pretender's army. He had been pro- 
tected and helped by the country-people^ 
and cautiously passed from one to another 
across the moors, until he had reached 
Brianskirk Mill the night before — safe, but 
exhausted from rough travelling when he 
was too weak to bear it, ill from exposure 
and over-exertion, and in fact beyond hope 
of recovery, even if it had been possible 
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to procure immediate medical care for 
him. 

He was dying, and knew it ; but he had 
attained his object in reaching Brianskirk 
and seeing Cicely, for whom he sent at 
once, with perfect confidence in her faithftil 
aflfection and generosity. 

He told her that his wife had died in 
Edinburgh a couple of months ago, when 
their boy was bom, and that the child had 
been placed at nurse with some poor Scotch 
people, whose address she would find sewn 
into the lining of his coat, for greater 
security than his pocket-book afibrded. All 
his fortune, little enough to begin with, had 
been spent in the King's service, and, dying 
thus, he left his child friendless and penni- 
less, unless Cicely would protect it. 

Cicely promised that the boy should be 
to her as her own child, and Brian died 
thanking and blessing her for the assurance. 
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Mr. Eadclyffe was told what had hap- 
pened, and Brian was buried with due 
respect among his own people ; but when 
Cicely looked for the address by which to 
find the child, the paper in the coat was so 
saturated with blood and rain as to be ab- 
solutely undecipherable. 

Neither then nor at any future time could 
she succeed in ascertaining the child's fate. 
Her promise to her dying cousin had to 
remain unfulfilled : not even that remaining 
interest was permitted to her. 

She lived for ten years longer, but with 
fi-agile health and broken spirits ; and after 
her death her younger sister, Marion, be- 
came the sole heiress of Brianskirk. From 
her and her husband it had passed in direct 
descent to its present owner, young Ran- 
dolph Leigh. 

The journal, which told all the details of 
this story, was touching in the simplicity 
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with whicli it revealed passionate feelings 
under the control of unselfish high principle, 
and Alice had been deeply impressed by it. 
It had seemed more a description of a 
living sorrow than a record of the past, and 
now this unexpected discovery of the sequel 
startled and moved her. 

Brian Radclyffe, the pedlar, was the lost 
son of Cicely's cousin Brian and of Joan 
Sylvester his wife. Of that there could be 
no doubt. When the foster-parents had 
ceased to be paid, or had ceased to live, the 
child had been placed in some foundling 
liospital, and had never been traced. The 
boy so vainly sought for, to be restored to 
his proper station and trained by loving 
hands, had spent all his earlier years in a 
charity school, from which he had run awa}' 
to seek freedom, if not fortune, and had 
ended his life as a wandering pedlar. 

Few even of the most matter-of-fact 
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people can be thus taken back into the past 
without emotion, and for a while Alice could 
not think of the present at all. When she 
did so, she found herself obliged to consider 
the question as to whether she should reveal 
what she had discovered or not. It would 
interest and amuse several people to know 
all about it, but it could do no real good, 
remove no wrongs, restore no unacknow- 
ledged rights. There was no Radclyffe title, 
and if there had been it would have died 
out with the pedlar, who left only a daughter. 
The property had all gone, justly as well 
as legally, to the Leighs. No real interests 
whatever could be affected by her dis- 
covery. 

If the story were told to anyone, it must 
be public property to the two families ; and 
Alice's imagination instantly showed her 
the page of Burke where the 'concocted 
pedigree' would be perpetuated. She saw 
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the statement of her father's marriage with 
* Mary, elder daughter of Laurence Carr, 
Esq., of Tynesgate, by his marriage with 
Joan, only child of Brian RadclyflFe/ and 
so on and on into all the RadclyflFe and 
Sylvester ramifications, with a total sup- 
pression of pedlar's packs, mills, and music 
lessons ! 

She could hear her father's prominent 
claim of cousinship with the Leighs on all 
possible occasions, and she felt that she 
could not bear it. She would not destroy 
these records, but she would leave them for 
a futm^ generation to deal with. 

She packed up the box again, sealed the 
parcel, and labelled it — ' My grandmother's 
box, containing old papers, given to me by 
my uncle, Laurence Garr, in June, 1876. — 
Alice Joan Brandon.' 

Then, locking it up in one of the drawers 
of her writing-table, she drew a long breath 
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of relief, and walked away to the open 
window. 

She seemed to have so much to think and 
feel. She was, then, herself ' a daughter of 
Sir Brian's line' exactly in the same degree 
as Jessie Leigh, and she had seen Alix 
Radclyffe's Cross and Cave, and was under 
the spell, if spell there were — the first who 
had been so since Cicely, the story of whose 
blighted life and disappointed hopes had 
seemed to her so sad ! 

' What skilfully worded truisms these 
old sayings are !' she exclaimed, half- 
aloud, a few minutes later. ^ ^' Early death 
or troubled life" is the decree, and it 
sounds quite mysterious and impressive, 
just as if every one of us who has not 
the good fortune to find the first were 
not sure of the second ! But why 
should I, who consider myself a rational 
being, trouble my head even for a 
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moment about such fantastic rubbish ? My 
scratched foot may pass as a sufficient 
homage to the fates — and certainly, so 
far, the Mystic Cross has otherwise 
brought me only the best of good luck 
— pleasant friends whom, but for it, I 
might never have really known — and 
happy merry hours, freer from drawbacks 
than most.' 

The sound of the breakfast gong 
roused her from her reverie, and she 
hurried downstairs. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

I^LICE found her father and mother 
in the dining-room, and as she 
took her place, Mrs. Brandon 
handed her an open note, saying : 

' Most fortunate, is it not? Dick ivill be 
here to-day.' 

, ' Dick coming ? That's lucky,' said 
Mr. Brandon, 'for I never like to have 
to entertain young men by myself' 

' Cidonel Myddleton is hardly a young 
man, and he would have done very well 
■with you and Cuthbert,' said Alice. 
' Cuthbert will not be here.' 
VOL. I. 13 
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* Why not 7 exclaimed Alice abruptly. 

Her fiither tossed one of his letters to 
her. 

^ There! That is all I know about it. 
Cuthbert will be in his element among the 
professors, and of course Dick will get 
on the best with a man of the world.' 

No one could better appreciate the 
commercial value of scientific discovery 
than Mr. Brandon ; but he held philo- 
sophers of small account socially, unless 
they had won such laurels as made 
them also fashionable lions. 

Alice, though indignant, let his words 
pass without an answer, for she never 
sparred with her father in her mother's 
presence. She read Cuthbert's note in 
silence. He merely said in a postscript 
to his business report : 

'I think I shall stay here over Sunday 
this week, to hear Professor Milner's lecture 
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to-morrow evening. He is to stay with 
the Fenwicks, and a few people are asked 
to meet him there after the lecture.' 

At any other time Alice would have 
rejoiced that Cuthbert should have this 
chance of meeting a man like Professor 
Milner ; she felt even now that it was 
unreasonable to grudge him a pleasure, 
when he had so few ; but it was most 
provoking that he should have been tempted 
to stay away from Eamscliffe on this 
particular Saturday. Her enjoyment of the 
next few days would be quite spoiled. She 
had counted alike on his presence and on her 
brother's absence to make things go off 
pleasantly. In company with only Colonel 
Myddleton and Cuthbert, her father would 
have shown himself at his best. He 
had sense and information and sterling 
worth enough to redeem some narrowness 
of mind and want of polish, and there 

13—2 
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would have been nothing to draw out 
the special weaknesses which were so 
mortifying to her. The news that not 
only was Dick to be at home, but that 
Cuthbert would be away, was a serious 
blow. The idea of Dick as a congenial 
companion to Colonel Myddleton was too 
exasperating. 

Mr. Brandon was the first to break a 
rather long silence. 

* Where are you going this morning, 
Alice 'i You have ordered the pony-carriage 
I hear.' 

^Mother and I are going to take Grace 
and Marjory into Baron's Bridge for a 
little shopping to make them fit for in- 
spection this afternoon,' replied Alice. 

Mr. Brandon was content, for there 
were few things which his wife enjoyed 
so much as being driven by her daughter. 

' Stop at Clifton Grange as you come 
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back, then/ he said, ' and ask the 
Chaloners to dine here this evening. 
They came home last nighty I hear, and 
they will be just the right addition to 
our party/ 

Mrs. Brandon readily acquiesced, and 
AUce allowed silence to pass for consent. 
She felt it impossible to object, yet 
this made it all infinitely worse. Dick 
alone would have been trying enough, 
but Dick under Chaloner influences would 
be absolutely intolerable. 

Desperate emergencies justify strong 
measures, and that drive into Baron's 
Bridge bore other fruit besides fresh 
ribbons and gloves for the little Carrs 
and the Chaloners' promise to dine at 
Eamscliffe. 

Mr. Brandon and Alice were the first 
of the party in the drawing-room before 
dinner that day, and (much to the 
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surprise of one of them) the next person 
to appear was Cuthbert Vaughan. Mr. 
Brandon migjit think his son better fitted 
to entertain fashionable guests, but he 
was himself always glad of Cuthbert's 
company, and now expressed cordial 
satisfaction at his having 'had the sense 
to throw the Professor over and come 
home as usual.' 

The rest of the party followed each other 
into the room in such quick succession that 
it was some minutes before Cuthbert could 
speak a private word to Alice. She had 
acted on a hasty impulse that morning and 
had telegraphed from Baron's Bridge to 
him at Scotsborough. ' Come home to-day 
if you can. You are wanted here.' She 
had no doubt either as to his coming after 
receiving this message, or as to his dis- 
cretion when he did come ; but now, when 
she felt that she must give her reason for 
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thus summoning him, it struck her for the 
first time how little justification there was 
for the step she had taken. 

^ What is it, Alice ?' said Cuthbert. ' Dick 
again, I suppose, as I find him here ? But 
nothing very serious, I hope ?' 

' No,' answered Alice, who never tried 
to screen her follies either fi-om herself or 
other people. ' Cuthbert, be as angry 
with me as ever you like. But, indeed, I 
never saw till this moment how horribly 
selfish I was to bring you away fi:om what 
you would have really enjoyed just because 
I wanted you here.' 

' K you wanted me, the best thing you 
could do was to say so,' replied Cuthbert. 
^ I should have been very sorry if you had 

not.' 

Alice's colour rose a little. 

' Yes ; I know. But, you see, it was 
only that I felt I could not endure to have 
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new connections see us for the first time 
without you to do us credit and suppress 
Dick a little.' 

Cuthbert glanced quickly fi-om Alice to 
Colonel Myddleton, then to Richard Bran- 
don, then to Alice again. 

' I see/ he said gravely. ' Well ! I will 
do what I can. But if you cared about 
Dick's proceedings, why did you ask the 
Chaloners ?' 

' I did not. But when papa settled it, 
how could I object ? All I could do was 
to send off that telegram to bring you to 
the rescue.' 

Dinner being announced at this moment, 
no more could be said, but Cuthbert alread}^ 
guessed more than he could possibly have 
been told. Alice's extreme sensitiveness to 
any exhibition of family peculiarities on the 
present occasion was certainly not on Mrs. 
Leigh's account, and must therefore be due 
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to anxiety as to the impression that might 
be made on Colonel Myddleton. 

This was an idea in which Cuthbert 
found much to disturb him. He could 
not think that such an attachment would 
be likely to rim a peaceful course. Even 
if Colonel Myddleton were the right man 
to make Alice happy (a point on which 
Cuthbert would not be readily satisfied), it 
was not a match of which her father would 
approve for her, and a struggle of will 
between the two on such a question would 
not be fought out without serious suffering 
on all sides. To Alice herself it would 
probably bring so much that Cuthbert 
could only hope that it might prove to be 
all a mere fiincy of his own. 

Dinner and the early part of the evening 
passed pleasantly, for the better element so 
far preponderated in the party as to guide 
the conversation ; but at half-past ten Mr. 
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Carr went away, and Mrs. Brandon and 
Mrs. Leigh left the drawing-room imme- 
diately afterwards. Rather to Colonel 
Myddleton's surprise, the Chaloners showed 
no signs of intending to go. 

' I am no smoker/ said Mr, Brandon, 
turning to Colonel Myddleton, ' and I am 
too old and too much of a working man 
still to take kindly to late hours. About 
this time I always leave the young people 
to amuse each other.' 

And without fiirther ceremony he went 
his own way. 

It had grown to be the custom at Eams- 
cliffe on all such occasions as the present 
for the Chaloners to stay late, and for the 
young party, as soon as the seniors had left 
them, to adjourn, under Mrs. Chaloner's 
nominal chaperonage, to the billiard-room, 
which adjoined the smoking-room and 
where smoking was permitted. Alice had 
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allowed the habit to be established, partly 
because both Mrs. Chaloner and herself 
were fond of biUiards, and partly because 
she hoped that the presence of ladies might 
be a salutary check upon her brother's in- 
creasing tendency to drink and gamble. 
She had, however, often regretted it, for 
the gain to her brother was very doubtful, 
while their intimate society had acquired a 
tone which was frequently disagreeable to 
her ; but she had never been so certain of 
the mistake she had made as now, when 
she saw before her the prospect of having 
Colonel Myddleton as a member of the 
party. 

During the last few days of her visit at 
Brianskirk, Alice had become sufficiently 
well acquainted with Colonel Myddleton to 
know that he was quite unlike any of the 
types of men with whom she was the most 
familiar. He was equally diflferent from 
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her father's friends and from her brother's, 
without in the least resembling either the 
few clerical and literary guests who some- 
times came to the rectory, or the more 
fashionable celebrities whom she had occa- 
sionally met in London or in specially 
favoured country houses. He was merely 
a sensible, manly English gentleman, of 
pleasant, well-bred appearance and man- 
ners, and with an entire absence of pre- 
tension. Professionally he was known to 
be vigorous and able, a man to be relied 
upon; and though in his youth he had 
contented himself with squeezing through 
such examinations as were absolutely ne- 
cessary, and had otherwise devoted all his 
energies to sports, he had since volunt^arily 
read and studied enough to have acquired 
a very fair share of general culture and 
information. 

Alice had unconsciously already learned 
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to respect his opinion so much that she 
shrank indescribably from his seeing her 
brother as he too often showed himself at 
the end of an evening spent with Mr. 
Chaloner. She could, no doubt, absent 
herself from the billiard-room on pretence 
of fatigue, but to imagine what was passing 
there would be almost worse than to witness 
it ; and in either case, failing Cuthbert, the 
evening must have ended in Colonel Myd- 
dleton's being left to the delights of a 
smoking-room tete-a-t&te with Dick ! It 

■ 

was in order to prevent this that she had 
summoned Cuthbert home, and he justified 
her trust in his help, for as soon as Mr. 
Brandon had left the room, he said : 

' Mr. Chaloner and Dick are going to 
have their usual game of billiards, I 
suppose, Alice; but it is such a lovely 
night, that I should think you and Mrs. 
Chaloner will prefer to wait for them in 
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the corridor. I do not know what Colonel 
Myddleton may be inclined to do, but I 
think myself that we should be wise to join 
you; 

Colonel Myddleton promptly declared 
his preference for moonlight and ladies' 
society; and in a very few minutes the 
party was settled, as Cuthbert had sug- 
gested, in the corridor, which was a wide 
glass passage connecting the house and the 
conservatory. 

It was always kept well filled with 
flowers, and was fitted with seats ; and as 
it had on one side large doors opening to 
the garden and commanding a beautiful 
view, it was a very favourite resort on 
moonlight nights like the present, when the 
heavy dew made some shelter desirable. 

' This is luxurious, Miss Brandon,' said 
Colonel Myddleton. ^ It was a good idea 
of Mr. Vaughan's.' 
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' Next best to being quite out of doors/ 
replied Alice; *aiid the grass would be 
rather too wet for that to-night.' 

*The dew makes itself felt even here 
a Httle/ said Mrs. Chaloner. ' You gentle- 
men have the best of it with your cigars, 
I think. Don't be shocked, Colonel 
Myddleton, if I follow so good an 
example.' 

She produced a dainty case of cigarettes 
as she spoke, and lighting one, coolly began 
to smoke. It amused her to see whether it 
would shock Colonel Myddleton, whom 
from some early recollections she thought 
Ukely to entertain old-fashioned notions as 
to feminine manners ; and she always liked 
annoying Cuthbert, of whose disapprobation 
of herself she was quite conscious. 

Cuthbert was vexed on Alice's account. 
The proceedings in the corridor did not 
seem likely to be in much better taste than 
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those in the billiard-room would have been, 
and Alice herself must certainly be held 
more responsible for the sayings and doings 
of an intimate friend of her own choosing 
than for those of a spoiled boy, brother 
though he might be. 

Colonel Myddleton was merely amused. 
He liked Alice very much. Her brightness 
of mind and animation of manner greatly 
enhanced the attraction of her beauty ; she 
was an interesting study, and he by no 
means objected to see more of her, but he 
was not, as yet, at all sensitive as to any 
exhibition of folly either by herself or her 
relations, and indeed rather hoped that 
while at Earnscliffe he might come across 
some of the eccentricities described to him 
by Mrs. George Randolph. 

'Are you not going to keep us in 
countenance also. Miss Brandon ?' he asked, 
with grave politeness. 
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Alice was not deceived by his tone, but 
she was both spirited and loyal, and never 
failed either to meet a challenge boldly or to 
stand by a firiend. 

'No,' she replied; *I have tried it and 
do not like it. But I am sorry that I don't 
— ^it looks so pleasant.' 

' She makes a great mistake, does she 
not?' said Mrs. Chaloner. 'But she is 
unpersuadable, even when wading in a 
river fishing, or -standing in the dampest 
and chilliest of Scotch mists waiting for 
a stag to be driven past her to be 
shot.' 

' In the last case smoking would 
usually be forbidden to every one in 
the cause of good sport,' said Colonel 
Myddleton, unable to resist showing a 
little masculine contempt for feminine 
meddling and muddhng in such matters, 
whether by deed or speech. ' But if you 
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fish, Miss Brandon, I wonder that you 
have never become a convert to the delights 
of tobacco.' 

'\ am never afi-aid of catching cold,' 
answered Alice. 

Alice's reputation as a sportswoman 
(whether it was to her credit or not) 
stood much higher than she deserved. It 
was quite true that she was a constant 
and eager huntress. She rode well and 
boldly, and delighted in it. But her 
laurels as to fishing and shooting had all 
been won the previous summer, during one 
or two visits which she had paid at great 
houses in the Highlands, where she had 
caught the infection of such excitement 
fi'om her companions. 

The sporting feats of the ladies were duly 
chronicled in fashionable newspapers. Miss 
Brandon was one day lucky enough to 
land an unusually fine salmon ; on another 
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she had the good fortune to shoot a stag. 
The fame of these exploits went forth to 
the world of gossip and personalities, and 
was too available a weapon for malice to 
be readily forgotten. 

She was permanently labelled as one of 
the bevy of obnoxious 'fast' girls who 
claim a right to share in all the roughest 
amusements of men, though she had never 
before that summer taken part in either 
sport, and never intended to do so again. 
This, however, she did not choose to say at 
the present moment. 

' What report can you give of the Stayne 
this year ? Has the fishing been good, so 
fiir ?' asked Colonel Myddleton. 

'I only returned fi-om a long visit in 
London two days before I went to Brians- 
kirk, so I have no personal experiences 
to record this year,' was the quick reply. 

* How absurd you are, Alice !' exclaimed 
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Cuthbert. 'You know you never fished 
in the Stayne in your life.' 

Alice laughed. 

'Never. You are quite right. I don't 
like slaughtering any better than smoking, 
and shall not try either again. But why 
should you force me to confess my weak- 
nesses ?* 

' Because he thinks they prove that 
your instincts are less perverted than your 
judgment, and are still, happily, strong 
enough to overrule it,' said Colonel 
Myddleton lightly. 

' Quite wrong !' she retorted. * My 
judgment decides that it would be false 
economy of virtue to waste a great moral 
efibrt either in conquering a distaste for 
tobacco, or in acquiring a passion for 
killing birds and beasts ! But that is not 
your point of view with regard to it, I am 
sure.' 
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' Not exactly/ answered Colonel Myddle- 
ton ; ' but it comes pretty near it for 
practical purposes, and we need not 
trouble ourselves about diflTerences of 
theory.' 

' I cannot agree with you,' said Mrs. 
Chaloner. * I have not myself, any more 
than Miss Brandon, a personal interest 
in defending these particular sports as 
pastime for women, for I never could 
hit anything in my life, and I look upon 
river-beds as neuralgia-traps ; but I protest 
against the conventional condemnation of 
them as " unfeminine," because it is 
humbug. The true reason why men wish 
to monopolise all the really exciting amuse- 
ments is not that they think them unsuited 
to us, but that if once we were allowed 
to seek pleasure on equal terms with them, 
our husbands and brothers must curtail 
theirs for want of fimds for both.' 
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Mrs. Chaloner spoke bitterly. As all 
her hearers knew, the cost of her husband's 
amusements condemned her during a great 
part of the year to a life -of monotonous 
dulness, against which she rebelled as 
an injustice. 

Alice tnew much of her friend's domestic 
grievances, and was always indignantly 
sympathetic ; but she was uncomfortably 
conscious that Colonel Myddleton would 
certainly judge her as Cuthbert did, and 
think that whatever the husband's feults 
might be, it should not be the wife's part 
to draw attention to them. 

In order to escape from all personal 
topics, she asked Cuthbert a question as 
to the subject of Professor Milner's lecture, 
which he had missed by coming home. 

He told her, adding with true and simple 
good-nature, ' Lectures of that sort lose 
very httle by not being heard. This is sure 
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to appear very soon in some magazine, 
and when read at one*s leisure, in a cool 
room and a comfortable chair, it will be 
quite as enjoyable/ 

' Much more so, probably,' said Mrs. 
Chaloner. * Only, somehow, one is apt 
not to find time to read them/ 

' It is only we idle people who never 
find time for things/ said Alice, laughing. 
'Cuthbert is so really hard-worked that 
he always has leisure for everything worth 
doing, and he will not only read the lecture 
but remember it. What I am sorry for 
is that he missed this chance of meeting 
Professor Milner.' 

' I shall have another some day/ said 
Cuthbert. * He is a great fiiend of the 
Fenwicks.' 

' You may bear the delay philosophi- 
cally, I assm*e you,* said Mrs. Chaloner. 
' He is a great man, no doubt, but socially 
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he doesn't pay. I speak from dreary 
experience. He actually made one of 
Annesley Mainwaring's dinners hang fire. 

* A lion above roaring to order — I honour 
him !' said Alice. 

Mrs. Chaloner laughed. 

* Nonsense ! What we want is to be 
interested and amused ; and a sprinkling 
of celebrities, a dash of Bohemianism in 
society, wakes us up wonderfully, though 
I know you think the position infra dig. for 
the lions.' 

'It seems so to me,' Alice answered. 
* I used to think, long ago, that the 
greatest social pleasure one could have 
would be to meet the people to whose 
writings one owed so much, even if it 
were only to hear their voices and watch 
their countenances as they talked to others. 
Thanks chiefly to you, Juliet, I have had 
my wish. I have seen a good many of 
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those I most wanted to see — and am cured 
of wishing it any more.' 

* Rather severe !' said Colonel Myddle- 
ton. 

Alice tmned quickly towards him. 

' No, it is not. I should still care ex- 
tremely to know them in their own real 
life, but I hate to see men on whom the 
best gifts of genius have been bestowed, 
stoopmg to be the flattered idols of fine 
ladies.' 

' I am sure some of them are bearish 
enough to us, if that pleases you better !' 
said Mrs. Chaloner. 

' But it does not !' replied Alice. ' It 
would delight me to see them go in for 
dignified repression (as I suspect Professor 
Milner did), but there is nothing grand in 
rudeness, whether it is real or afiected. 
Don't you agree with me. Colonel Myddle- 
ton ? 
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' I am sure I should if I were to be in 
that sort of society/ he answered. 'But 
I have been in India, you know, for eight 
years, quite out of the London world* 
The day before I came down here, how- 
ever, I had a glimpse of what I suppose 
is the sort of thing you mean. I met 
Annesley Mainwaring in the street — he 
is an old Eton fiiend of mine — ^and he 
asked me to dine with him that even- 
ing.' 

' You were in luck/ said Mrs. Chaloner. 
* His dinners are celebrated, both as to 

cookery and company.' 

* The first was irreproachable,' said 
Colonel Myddleton. * I confess I thought 
the company oddly selected. We were 
eight.' 

' His invariable number. Well, who was 
there ?' 

He named three very fashionable ladies 
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(two of high rank and one a beauty), all 
young, and all evidently without their hus- 
bands; for the men of the party, besides 
himself and the host, had been a popular 
actor, a &shionable artist, and a new writer 
of high reputation very suddenly acquired. 

* You are hard to please if you found that 
party dull,' said Mrs. Chaloner. 

* It was not dull,' he replied. ' On the 
contrary, the conversation was as brilliant 
as quick repartee and spicy gossip could 

« 

make it ; but I cannot say that I admired 
the taste which inspired it. One person 
whom I should really have liked to meet 
had failed at the last moment — ^indeed, 
I believe I filled her place — Madame 
d'Yffiniac' 

' Ah ! you had a loss there,' said Mrs. 
Chaloner. ' She is charming. You know 
her books, of course ?' 

' Yes ; and was therefore curious to see 
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of their adventure at Corbie's Pool, including 
the legend of the Cross and Cave, with a 
slight sketch of Cicely RadclyfFe's journal, 
and her fate as a victim to the family 
curse. 

Mrs. Chaloner was loud in thanks, and 
envied Alice's luck in seeing the Cross and 
Cave, and so far verifying the truth of the 
legend. 

^ Your niece .is quite right. Colonel 
Myddleton,' she said. ' Alice, you really 
must send Barbe all the material which you 
and Miss Leigh have collected. She would 
change all the names, of course, alter a few 
of the minor facts, and make a most effective 
novel by weaving it into the web of a story 
of modem life. She would do it splendidly.' 

* Anything she did would be sure to have 
great merits,' was Colonel Myddleton's reply. 
*But if my protest has any weight, this 
story will not be placed in her hands.' 
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* You dislike having femily traditions 
made public ?' said Mrs. Chaloner. ' No 
one would recognise them. She would lay 
the scene abroad — her beloved Brittany 
would do admirably — ^and she is much too 
good an artist not to do her local colouring 
so thoroughly that her readers would never 
think of Staynedale or Radclyflfes. She 
might change the legend a little, too, but I 
think that would be a pity/ 

' I see no reason for that,' he replied. ^ I 
should have no objection to the whole story 
being treated as you suggest, only not by 
Madame d'Yffiniac' 

* Who else could do it as well ?' exclaimec 
Alice, indignant at this reflection on he 
friend, though conscious that she hers^ 
should much prefer not to see Cicely's stc 

' woven into the web ' of a popular nove 
modern life. 

* I don't pretend to say who covld i 
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for I am nothing of a critic, and not at all 
well up in literary matters; but judging 
from her books, as well as from what I 
have heard of her, I should think Madame 
d' Yf&niac the last person likely to do justice 
to such a character as Cicely Radclyffe's, 
and I should be sorry to see it spoiled.' 

' True genius, such as hers, can deal 
feirly with characters of widely var3ring 
types,' said Alice. 

* No doubt ; but it also never fails to give 
a colouring of its own to the whole con- 
ception, and I cannot think that Madame 
d'Yffiniac's prevailing characteristic tint 
would be well suited to a sketch of Cicely 
Radclyffe, outlined from her own journal.' 

* She abominates mawkish sentiment, no 
doubt, and would probably paint her heroine 
as less of a conventional angel than Cicely 
seems to have described herself !' cried Mrs. 
Chaloner. * But it would be an immense 
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improvement. We should have a vivid 
picture of the passionate jealousy and re- 
sentment which, of course, she really felt ; 
and then the generous forgiveness at the 
last, when her faithless lover was dying 
and at her mercy, would be much more 
telling.' 

* More dramatic, no doubt.' 

m 

Mrs. Chaloner laughed. 

* And, of course, Barbe would never let 
her heroine be so absurdly stupid as Cicely 
must have been afterwards. That baby 
would be found (dead or alive, as might be 
artistically desirable), and then, on thinking 
it all over dispassionately, the heroine would 
realise that, in truth, she was lucky to 
have escaped sharing the fate of so foolish a 
youth, and, instead of idiotically dying of 
a broken heart as a tribute to the spell of 
the Cross, she would boldly defy it, marry 
some steady- going Whig grandee (or his 
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modem equivalent), and live a jolly life to 
a good old age.' 

Colonel Myddleton did not apparently 
think Mrs. Chaloner's rattle worthy of a 
serious answer, for he only said: 

' I think Madame d' Yffiniac would reject 
your Whig peer as too commonplace a 
solution of the difficulties of the situa- 
tion.' 

' It would not be her ideal — but it would 
serve better than any other to impress on 
the mass of her readers the triumph of 
reason over superstition.' 

^ She preaches powerfully on any subject 
that she takes up,' was the reply ; ^ but I 
trust she will never be invited to take 
Cicely Radclyffe and the Corbie's Pool 
Cross for her text.' . 

Mrs. Chaloner laughed. 
"^ ^ I suppose you would wish that to be 
done by some one who would use it as a 
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,poetical peg on which to hang the moral 
that a woman should accept any cross 
assigned to her by father, lover, or 
husband, and bear it meekly, as Cicely 
did ? The fate of poor Alix, who threw 
hers down and fled, being, of course, held 
up as a warning to those among us whose 
sense of justice stimulates them to rebellion 
and defiance/ 

^ I like a novel best without any moral 
at all,* said Colonel Myddleton, with an 
obvious wish to close the discussion. 'A 
good plot and lively dialogue are enough 
for me, when I am lucky enough to find 
them.' 

*It is twelve o'clock, Juliet,' said Mr. 
Chaloner, coming into the corridor with 
Eichard Brandon. ^ 

Mrs. Chaloner rose instantly. 

' Is it so late ? Time has passed quickly,' 
she said to Alice as they all moved into the 
haU. 
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'Fitz hasn't thought so,' said young 
Brandon, with the laugh which his sister 
so dreaded to hear. ^ He always keeps an 
uncommonly sharp look-out on the clock 
when the luck goes against him.' 

' I'm a family man, Dick, and can't afford 
to lose my money to a rich young fellow 
like you/ protested Mr. Chaloner. 'Come 
over to-morrow and have a look at 
that colt of mine. I shan't give Gray 
an answer about him till I've heard your 
opinion.' 

' All right. We'll toddle over to tea as 
usual,' responded Dick, swallowing the 
flattery readily. 

Alice could not, at the moment, think 
of any adequate reason for protesting 
against the engagement, and immediately 
afterwards the Chaloners drove off in the 
little pony-carriage, which was all that 
Mr. Chaloner's own expensive amuse- 
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ments lallowed him to keep for his 

wife. 

As soon as they were gone Alice and 
Cuthbert exchanged a glance of consulta- 
tion. 

Dick was not absolutely drunk, but 
neither was he really sober. Alice had 
often seen him in the same state before 
the ladies left the billiard-room, and always 
with shame and disgust ; but it was more 
horrible to her than ever now to see his 
flushed face, to hear his conceited chatter 
and mane laugh, and to imagine what his 
talk might be after she was gone. 

Colonel Myddleton saw the look, under- 
stood it, and considerately announced his 
own intention of going at once to his 
room. 

Dick, having no fancy for a tete-a-tete 
with Cuthbert, who occasionally told him 
plain truths, was easily persuaded to go 
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to bed without delay ; and Alice could 
shut herself into her own room, knowing 
that for that evening at least she had 
nothing worse to dread. 





CHAPTER IX. 



SCARCELY expected tliat you 
would patronise our Sunday 
Refiige for the oppressed ; but 
I am very glad to see you,' B£ud Mrs. 
Chaloner to Colonel Myddleton the next 
afternoon. 

' I was glad to come when I knew you 
would be at home,' he replied ; ' but I don't 
know that I was in any need of a refuge 
from oppression.' 

' It's not quite so bad for visitors as it is 
for us, of course,' said Dick Brandon ; ' but 
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the governor's fancies do make our place an 
awfully dull hole on a Sunday.' 

' And you are such a model of filial 
obedience/ said Mrs. Chaloner, ^though 
in your case virtue seems to shirk the duty 
of being its own reward, and doesn't make 
the task a pleasure.' 

' Scarcely. But if I didn't humour his 
whims he might stop the suppUes, you 
know.' 

' And I should say that such supplies as 
you draw, Dick, are cheaply earned by a 
little extra church-going,' said Mr. Chaloner. 

The meaning of all this was merely that 
Mr. Brandon chose to have Sunday ob- 
served at Eamscliffe with what he con- 
sidered due decorum, and also expected 
his own family and household to attend 
church twice, unless they had good 
reasons for absenting themselves. 

Dick was acute enough to see the wisdom 
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of compliance, but in consequence of the 
supposed intolerable dulness of Eamscliffe, 
it had come to be an almost invariable 
custom, whenever he was at home, for 
the young people to go over to Clifton 
Grange after the afternoon service, sure 
of finding there unrestricted fi^eedom of 
amusement and conversation. 

Colonel Myddleton, ignoring all this, 
asked Mrs. Chaloner a question about the 
house, which had its peculiarities. 

* Oh ! the house isn't half a bad house — 
for us,' she answered, with careless 
sarcasm. ' There is plenty of space, such 
as it is, and when once you have resigned 
yourself to sharing your quarters with 
whole armies of rats and mice, have learned 
to avoid the dangerous places in the floors, 
and have ceased to expect the roof to be 
water-tight, there is not much to com- 
plain of.' 
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This was only slightly exaggerated. 
Clifton Grange (which was not part of 
the Eamscliffe estate) was a dilapidated 
old manor-house, and though externally 
rather venerable and respectable-looking, 
was certainly not such a home as Mrs. 
Chaloner had a right to expect, though 
she made the best of it by picturesque 
simplicity of furniture and decoration. 

Colonel Myddleton had known her 
before he went to India. She was then 
a handsome, lively girl, clever and warm- 
hearted, but ill-educated, ill-trained and 
undisciplined, at the mercy of her im- 
pulses, which unfortunately prompted 
her, when only nineteen, to marry Fitzroy 
Chaloner, who was then two-and-twenty. 
It was entirely a marriage of inclination, 
and was carried out by their own strength 
of will, for it certainly pleased no one but 
themselves. 
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Lord St. Aubyn did hot think it a 
good marriage for his daughter, and Lord 
Chaloner thought it a great nuisance that 
hift son should choose to marry so young. 
There was equality of birth and age, and 
the certainty of fairly good fortune and posi- 
tion eventually, but that was a mere distant 
prospect, and meanwhile there was very 
little money on either side. They married, 
however, and for a time were happy 
enough ; but, unfortunately, his theory 
of domestic life did not include any sacri- 
fices of his own selfish pleasures, while 
she did not understand either patience 
under neglect and injustice, or forbearance 
under provocation. 

Quarrels became frequent, and though 
they continued to have a common home, 
there was little apparent sympathy or 
affection between them, and each sought 
amusement separately as much as possible. 
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His was the lower life of the two, for 
she had a heart and mind which, in 
happier circumstances and under better 
guidance, might have made her a noble' 
woman. In her best gifts had, however, in 
some ways lain her greatest danger, for 
^nth a restless craving to find relief 
from the wretchedness of disappointment, 
she had tried a series of the rashest 
experiments in search of interest and 
excitement. She had gone through nearly 
every phase of feeling, she had rung the 
changes on almost every form of creed, 
but she had come out of the fire, and 
if not refined and purified by it, was yet 
neither scorched nor scarred. There was 
much to be regretted, much even to be 
censured in her ways of thought and 
speech, but there were many excuses to 
be made for her faults, while she had 
some qualities which enabled her both to 
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win and to retain the true interest of 
friends well worth having. 

To day Mrs. Chaloner was unfortunately 
in one of her hardest moods, and there 
was a flavour of reckless bitterness in all 
she said, which made Alice uncomfortable. 
She was glad when her brother, who had 
soon gone off to the stables with Mr. 
Chaloner, sent to tell her not to wait 
for him, as he should go home inde- 
pendently, and she rose to leave immedi- 
ately, instead of as usual lingering as 
long as possible. 

Clifton Grange was only a mile from 
Earnscliffe, and there was a pleasant foot- 
path between the two places by the river- 
side. Colonel Myddleton and Alice crossed 
a couple of fields in silence. Then he said : 

' Have the Chaloners lived here long 7 

' For nearly three years.' 

^ I should scarcely have thought it a place 
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to suit them, but they have it cheap, I 
suppose/ 

Alice seized the opportunity to plead her 
fiiend's cause a little. 

' It suits him very well/ she said, * and 
that is all he cares about. He had lost a 
great deal of money about that time on some 
of the races, and when she came back from 
Carlsbad, where she had gone with her 
&ther, she found that he had sold their 
house in London and taken this without 
consulting her at all. The rent is nothing 
and there is hardly even a garden to keep 
up, so he finds it a cheap home for her 
and the children ; and when he is here 
himself he does not dislike it, for he can 
get plenty of very fair hunting and shooting, 
and can always come over to our billiard- 
room. But for Juliet it is complete 
banishment for the greater part of the year. 
Her brothers come now and then, and 
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SO do one or two other men, and once 
Madame d'Yffiniac stayed with her, but 
with such a house she cannot have any of 
her own relations and friends.' 

^ What a boon it must be to her to 
have Eamscliffe so near !' said Colonel 
Myddleton. 

' It has helped, I hope, to make her life 
more bearable,' answered Alice. 'And it 
has certainly been the greatest boon to we 
to have her so near.' 

There was truth in both views. 

Mrs. Chaloner had soon seen that many 
alleviations of her hated ' banishment ' might 
be found at Eamscliffe. Alice was charm- 
ing and very ready to bestow much warm 
affection and sympathy on this new friend, 
whose bright and rather daring talk was 
amusing, and whose superior age and know- 
ledge of the world made her confidence 
flattering as well as interesting. 
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Mr. Brandon encouraged the intimacy, 
seeing at once that he might make the 
Chaloners of infinite use, and they were 
speedily made welcome to share as much 
as they pleased in every amusement and 
luxury that Eamscliffe afforded. 

As Alice's chaperon, Mrs. Chaloner went 
to everything worth going to without 
trouble or expense to herself, and in the 
same capacity she was admirably mounted 
throughout each hunting season. 

She accepted much, but she gave, as far 
as she could, a full equivalent. She had 
twice had Alice with her for a month 
during the season at her father's house in 
London, and the previous summer had 
taken her on a round of visits among her 
own relations in Scotland. Her influence 
and example might not be the best for a 
young girl, but she truly loved and valued 
Alice, who in return was gratefully loyal 
to her. 
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Colonel Myddleton very fairly under- 
stood the position, but he did not, therefore, 
let the subject drop. 

' She is very much changed since I knew 
her before I went to India,' he said. * I 
should have expected her to be above that 
commonplace flippant cynicism which has 
been so done to death. It is tiresome in 
men — in a woman it is hateful.' 

^ You have not seen her to advantage — 
and surely there are gTcat allowances to be 
made for her. She has been embittered by 
disappointment. Madame d'Yffiniac, who 
is the best judge of character, I know, 
always says that it is a life sacrificed to the 
prejudices of society.' 

Colonel Myddleton turned upon her 
rather sharply. 

' I scarcely understand you,' he said. 

* She thinks it wrong that a woman 
should be obliged to spend all the rest of 
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her life in a position chosen under a delu- 
sion, and in which her whole nature is 
cramped and distorted.' 

* There is a formidable d'Yfliniac ring 
about that sentence, Miss Brandon,' replied 
Colonel Myddleton. ' My vocabulary is so 
old-fashioned that in such a case I should 
speak of '* discontent " and " impatience " 
instead of " cramps " and distortions.' 

' But do you not think it a pity that a 
woman with Juliet Chaloner's gifts should 
be wasted as she is ?' 

* Don't mistake me and think that I am 
not sorry for her. It must have been 
terrible for her to wake up from a romantic 
dream to find that she had wilfully insisted 
on tying herself for Ufe to a man like 
FitzroyChaloner, and the more of good 
there is in herself the more acutely she 
would feel it.' 

* Exactly,' said Alice. 

VOL. I. 16 
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^ No — not ''exactly"!' he replied. *I 
see no need for her to consider herself 
'* wasted," because she has done a foolish 
thing and must take the consequences/ 

' You are hard !' exclaimed Alice indig- 
nantly. 

' Am I ? I do not mean to be so. But 
surely, such a disappointment would not be 
a mere rankling source of irritation to a 
really good woman ?' 

' She could never grow hardened to it,' 
cried Alice. 

' Never. But do not you think that the 
bearing of so great a sorrow to the best of 
her power, though it would sadden and 
might even shorten her life, would make 
her a better, not a worse, woman than she 
was before ? 

' Then you think the collapse of all her 
hopes of happiness a good thing for a 
woman ? I cannot agree with you — unless, 
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indeed, it is so complete as to set her free to 
devote herself to some different life/ 

Colonel Myddleton laughed. * There, I 
cannot agree with you^ he said. *As a 
soldier 1 object to desertion or shirking 
imder any circumstances, while, as far 
as I can make out, your friend Madame 
d'Yffiniac would recommend a series of 
experiments in search of a congenial 
post.' 

* We can all do much the most when our 
work suits us.' 

^No doubt; but are you sure that we 
don't on the whole do the best when we 
make ourselves suit the work which 
naturally falls to our share ?' 

^ Juliet was right last night, then, and 
your reason for objecting to Madame 
d'YflSniac writing that story is that she 
would not use it to preach the doctrine of 
meekly " accepting the cross assigned to 

16—2 
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us." She would not. I have often heard 
her condemn it as an idle, cowardly excuse 
for not conquering the obstacles to a freer, 
higher life.' 

Colonel Myddleton did not answer, and, 
after a few moments, Alice exclaimed im- 
patiently : 

' There is nothing so provoking as silent 
dissent ! I wish you would say what you 
think !' 

* What is the use of arguing in a circle ?* 
he replied. ^ I should say of Madame 
d'Yffiniac^s theory pretty much what she 
would say of mine.' 

'You cannot think that a woman who 
has faced the world alone and worked so 
hard and to such good purpose as she has 
done, would advise others to take any 
course that could be called idle or 
cowardly ?' 

* You won't allow " silent dissent," or 
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I should say nothing to that question. 
Before I could answer it I must know 
why she has fiswed the world alone — ^and 
certainly it is no business of mine to in- 
quire. As fer as I can see, more wisdom 
and courage and more true strength are 
shown in taking up the burden assigned to 
us and bearing it to the best of our power, 
than in passing it by as beneath us and 
trying to reorganise society on free and 
easy principles in order to find one more 
to our taste.' 

It was Alice's turn to pause now. Her 
defence of Mrs. Chaloner had been only 
half-hearted, though she did not like to 
hear her blamed; but she loved and believed 
in Madame d'YflSniac with the admiring 
devotion which a young girl so often gives 
to an older woman who has brilliant gifts 
which dazzle her and some fine qualities 
which command her respect. She had been 
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too apt a pupil not to know that Madame 
d'YflSniac would at once have declared it 
impossible to argue any question seriously 
if such ambiguous phrases as Colonel Myd-^ 
dleton had used were permitted on either 
side ; but she was scarcely prepared to take 
up that position on her own account, and 
was not sorry to have the conversation 
stopped. 

Their path led them through Eamscliflfe 
churchyard, and as they entered it by one 
gate another party came in from the rectory 
garden. Mrs. Brandon and Mrs. Leigh 
had been at the rectory since the afternoon 
service, Mr. Brandon and Cuthbert had 
called for them there after a walk, and 
they were now all on their way to the 
hall, escorted by Mr. Carr and his two little 
girls. The two parties joined, and Mr. 
Brandon immediately began to tell Colonel 
Myddleton that he was sorry to say that 
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he himself, as well as Cuthbert, must go 
to Scotsborough the next morning and stay- 
there all the week, but he added com- 
placently : 

* I leave you in good hands. My son 
will entertain you better than I could.' 

Before Colonel Myddleton could answer, 
Mrs. Leigh expressed a great wish to see 
Scotsborough and the Brandon ironworks, 
and it was then proposed to make a party 
to go down for the day. This being settled. 
Colonel Myddleton said that as he must in 
any case go up to London on Tuesday he 
would not return to Eamscliffe on Monday 
evening, but would go on direct from Scots- 
borough. 

Cuthbert glanced at Alice while Mr. 
Brandon was remonstrating against so 
hurried a departure and was told in reply 
that business made it imperative, but she 
was stooping over one of the little Carrs to 
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arrange a disordered ribbon, and he could 
not see how this news aflfected her. She 
scarcely knew herself though she believed 
that the * imperative necessity ' for going had 
been invented on the spot as an excuse to get 
away. She was silent till they had reached 
the house and the party had dispersed ; then 
she said rather abruptly : 

'There is plenty of time before dinner, 
Colonel Myddleton. Let Cuthbert bring 
you to the tower. I want you to see my 
view and my pictures.' 

Colonel Myddleton could not well have 
refused, even had he wished to do so, which 
he did not ; and Cuthbert's compliance was 
assumed with the cool, unconscious tyranny 
which too unselfish an affection so often 
creates in its object. 

When the plans for the new house at 
Eamscliffe were made, Alice had objected 
violently to a central tower introduced b^ 
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the architect, pronouncing it out of all 
keeping with the place; but she was then 
only fourteen, and was overruled. She had 
always maintained that the tower was a 
mistake, but as its height was moderate 
compared to the size of the building, she 
admitted that it was a less conspicuous 
blemish than she had expected, and she 
so far condoned its existence as to beg to 
have it for her own domain, and to fit it up 
as she chose. 

It consisted of two rooms, one above the 
other, and a narrow spiral staircase led up to 
it from the principal gaUeiy of bedrooms. 

' I hope you approve of what Dick calls 
my '' diggings," said Alice, when the two 
gentlemen had followed her to the highest 
room in the tower. ' It is a long way to 
mount, but it is delightfully quiet up here, 
and the view is finer than fi-om any other 
room in the house.* 
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The room was large and well-lighted^ 
though it was certainly rather low and had 
quaint irregularities of shape, owing to the 
plan of the roof. It was a combination of 
library, studio, and boudoir, and the rise 
and progress of each succeeding phase of 
Alice's taste could be pretty clearly traced 
in its furniture and decorations. The result 
was an odd medley of ornament, ranging 
from grotesque relics of childhood to the 
severest forms of modem * high art ;' while 
the preparations for employment varied from 
the modelling clay and sculptor's tools in 
one comer, to the tiny cooking- stove in- 
another. 

The books and music which lay about 
told a similar story to anyone who had 
leisure to examine them ; but as a spirit of 
intelligent refinement and a natural . love of 
order reigned over the whole, the general 
effect was attractive and harmonious. 
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' I do not wonder at your choosing this 
room for your own/ said Colonel Myddleton. 
' As you have proved, it had great capa- 
bilities/ 

* Yes. One wants space if one is to do 
anything ; and I like odd comers/ answered 
Alice. ' And my view is glorious.' 

* The view is an old friend/ said Colonel 
Myddleton, following her to a window. 
' But for that, I should scarcely know that 
I was at Eamscliffe again. The old church 
and rectory, indeed, are still the same, only 
in better order ; but up here the transforma- 
tion-scene is complete.' 

* The old house was past tinkering, and 
scarcely worthy of being reproduced,' said 
Alice, * or else a great new barrack like 
this would have been unjustifiable. But I 
brought you up to this attic den of mine 
chiefly to show you my pictures, so come 
and look at them.' 
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She crossed the room to where two 
pictures were hung on each side of an old- 
fashioned mirror. They were framed alike, 
and were evidently companion pictures, for 
the same name, * Le Choix de Margot,' was 
under both, and they were numbered — 
the first bearing the additional title of 
* L'Amour,' the second that of ' Le Devoir.' 

The first represented a boat drawn up in 
a sandy cove among the huge rocks of a 
wild coast. Rough steps led up to a fisher- 
man's hut of the poorest description. The 
whole foreground was gloomy, everything 
looked bleak and barren, and the sea was a 
dull leaden grey, with angry white lines in 
the distance ; the sky was of the same hue, 
with heavy masses of black cloud piled in 
the west, through a break in which, how- 
ever, one broad line of glowing sunset light 
shot down upon the spires and towers of a 
small town nestled under wooded hills on 
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the other side of a widely sweeping bay. 
Contrasted with the dark foreground, it was 
like a glimpse into fairyland. 

But clever and striking though the land- 
scape was, the human interest gave the 
picture its real attraction. Two figures 
stood by the boat — one a pleasant, pros- 
perous-looking young man, the other a 
handsome peasant girl. His dress showed 
that he belonged to a grade several steps 
above her in the social scale, and it needed 
little imagination to read the story told by 
the attitude and expression of both. He 
was urging her to share his home in the 
simny town across the bay, was offering 
her prosperity as well as happiness, wealth 
as well as love; and she was refusing all, 
though at the cost of such suffering as only 
a strong nature can know. 

In the second picture the same girl was 
shown in the interior of the cottage, having 
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evidently just given her father and her 
young brothers and sisters their dinner. 
She had devoted herself to the motherless 
home which needed her so sorely ; but the 
sacrifice had been no light one to be easily 
forgotten, and, with the youngest child in 
her arms, she was standing at the door, 
gazing sadly across the sea. 

Enough of the scene of the first picture 
was reproduced, fi'amed by the doorway, to 
show that it was the same view, only with 
a difference. The sea was calm, the sky 
was blue, and sunshine was throwing strong 
lights and shadows among the rocks close at 
hand ; but a thick, soft haze concealed the 
opposite side of the bay fi'om sight as com- 
pletely as if it were not there. 

There were faults in both pictures, which 
Colonel Myddleton was quite critic enough 
to see ; but there was real poetry and 
pathos which overshadowed them. 
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' Well ! What do you say of my trea- 
sures ?' asked Alice at last, as he did not 
speak. 

^That they are treasures/ he answered 
at once. * But why do you keep them up 
here, Miss Brandon, instead of allowing 
them to be generally seen ?' 

^ Because I care for them so much that 
I couldn't stand hearing people say stupid 
things about them,' was Alice's reply. 
^ Those are the two pictures by which 
Madame d'Yfliniac first made her reputa- 
tion as an artist. I never gave papa any 
peace till he had bought them for me, 
though then I didn't know her.' 

^ They are pictures well worth possess- 
ing,' said Colonel Myddleton. 

' But you still think the artist who 
painted them a woman without heart or 
conscience ?' 

' You are in a terribly argumentative 
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mood to-day/ he replied. *I am sure I 
never said any sucli thing.' 

' You implied it,' retorted Alice. 

^ Scarcely, I hope. And it really is not 
fair to make me pass judgment on a person 
whom I do not even know. What can it 
be but a prejudice ?' 

^ Three novels and a volume of essays 
tell you more about their writer than you 
know about most of your acquaintances,' said 
Cuthbert, who had hitherto been silent. 

^No doubt; especially such novels as 
Madame d'Yffiniac writes,' replied Colonel 
Myddleton; ^and I would willingly dis- 
cuss my idea of the authoress if she were 
not a personal friend of Miss Brandon's— 
probably of yours also ?' 

* Cuthbert can't endure her,' cried Alice. 
* Y(m will do her more justice when you 
know her. Colonel Myddleton, but mean- 
while say whatever you like.' 
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^ That would be — nothing/ he replied. 
^ But if we must talk of her, I will ask 
questions. Why does Mr. Vaughan, who 
knows her, share my antipathy ?' 

Mr. Brandon was at this moment heard 
calling Cuthbert. 

' I must leave Alice to answer for me/ 
he said, as he left the room. * She knows 
my reasons as well as I do.' 

^It is mere contradiction/ said Alice. 
*He dislikes her, I really believe, just 
because 1 think so much of her — which is 
no reason at all.' 

* I doubt whether he could have a better,' 
was the instant reply. ' I should be sorry 
to see Jessie under her influence.' 

^I suppose i am too weak a reflection 
to be dangerous ?' 

' You know that I think Jessie lucky to 
have her new home so near you.' 

' But Madame d' Yffiniac is really my ideal.' 

VOL. I. 17 
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'For the moment — possibly. If she 
continues to be so, I shall know that my 
prejudice against her is unfounded.' 

The implied confidence in herself gra- 
tified Alice enough to silence her, and he 
went on in a different tone. 

* She is an American, is she not ?' 

* Yes ; with naturalised French connec- 
tions.' 

*And is her husband really* dead, or 
is he only left behind in America as a 
cramping and distorting encumbrance ?' 

'It is quite well known that Captain 
Raoul d'Yffiniac was killed at the battle 
of Gettysberg,' answered Alice indig- 
nantly. 

' And she has no children ?' 

' None.' 

' No belongings of any kind ?' 

'Not that I know of; but she never 
talks of her early life. I know that she 
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came to Europe, directly after her hus- 
band's death, to join some near relation 
of her own, but that death prevented the 
plan from being carried out. Since that 
time she has made her way in the world 
alone, to the position she holds now, and I 
think it is a triumph of genius and industry 
to be proud of.' 

' Unquestionably. I do not dispute 
either hei* genius or her goodness. Her 
work proves one, and your affection for 
her the other. Nevertheless, T think you 
would find most men agree with me in 
preferring that their " womenkind " should 
not sit at her feet.' 

^ And you think that conclusive ?' cried 
Alice. 'I don't call it an argument at 
all.' 

'Nor do I,' he answered. 'It is only 
a brutal fact — though not without its 
significance.' 

17—2 
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* Granting the fact, give me the reasons/ 

' They would vary widely in different 
cases.' 

*0f course; but your own? Uncle 
Laurence objects to her because she is 
opposed to all defined dogmatic religious 
creeds — that is comprehensible. Cuthbert 
hates her politics — anyone with Commu- 
nistic sympathies is to him beyond the 
pale of toleration. But I don't believe you 
are prejudiced on either subject.' 

' Madame d' Yffiniac would certainly con- 
sider me so on both,' replied Colonel 
Myddleton, 'for I confess to having more 
respect for the old virtues of faith and 
submission than for their modem sub- 
stitutes. But, apart from all that, which 
she would think too puerile to be an- 
swered, there is something in all I have 
read of her writings that makes me distrust 
her, though it even adds to their interest* 
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I have somehow taken the impression that 
her theories have grown out of a deter- 
mination to justify to herself some step 
of her own, which nevertheless she regrets 
and feels to have been a false one. In that 
case she is not really true to herself either 
morally or intellectually, which, even on 
her own showing, is equivalent to being 
worthless as a teacher.' 

Alice was too much surprised to have an 
answer ready. He had given her a * reason' 
which she could not scorn, for Madame 
d'Yffiniac's own words to herself, when she 
had hinted at sometimes feeling tempted to 
^ break family fetters,' flashed back on her 
mind : 

* You could not count the cost, child — 
yet none the less would you have to pay it 
to the last fraction of suffering.' 

Could it be that this was her own 
experience ? 
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* Remember you insisted on my speak- 
ing out/ said Colonel Myddleton at last, 
^ Henceforward we will let her rest in peace 
till further knowledge has converted one or 
other of us. Her books and her pictures 
are admirable in many ways, and — what- 
ever Mr. Vaughan's may be — my pleasure 
in them is unalloyed by any fear that you 
will follow her one step further than your 
truest friends could wish.' 

He looked at his watch, added something 
about the dinner-hour, and went away. 





CHAPTER X. 



I HEN Colonel Myddleton returned 
to London, Mrs. George Ran- 
dolph naturally called upon him 
for further particulars of his fortnight in 
Staynedale than she had been able to gather 
from his letters to her husband. 

' Then on the whole,' she said, ' you are 
tolerably reconciled to Bertha's marriage ?' 

' I thuik very much as we all thought 
about it at first,' he replied ; ' but I like 
Carr himself very much.' 
' And the Brandons ?' 
' Well ! The boys will certainly be 
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better out of Dick Brandon's way, but 
otherwise there is not much to complain 
o£ Mr. Brandon is purse-proud and vulgar, 
no doubt, but he has good points, and, 
barrmg his absurd mania for rank and 
fashion, is a sensible man; while his wife 
is as good a woman and as true a lady as 
one could desire to see.' 

' Alice seems to have bewitched you all, 
from Lady Elizabeth downwards ?' 

Colonel Myddleton laughed. ' Lady 
Elizabeth has always a tendency to fell in 
love with her patients, and Jessie has 
hitherto had little choice of friends, so it is 
no wonder that they both succumbed to 
Miss Brandon's attractions.' 

' You all saw a good deal of her, did 
you not ?' 

' ' Yes. Your own description of her, 
before I went down, hit her off very fairly, 
I think. But don't be shocked to hear that 
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I have commended Jessie to her sisterly 
friendship in the future !' 

* Really? 

* They will do each other good. Miss 
Brandon's life and spirit will stir up Jessie, 
while the consciousness of influencing the 
child for good or ill will be a salutary check 
on her own vagaries/ 

'And you will admit, now, that the 
'^ tempestuous " order of girl is not neces- 
sarily too detestable to be interesting ?' 

* I shall like her better when the tempests 

« 

have all blown over; but I allow that it 
would be unreasonable to blame her for 
going through them, being what she is and 
where she is/ 

' Her life must be rather an unsatisfactory 
one,' said Mrs. Randolph. * There can be 
no real home happiness.* 

'None, I should fancy,' replied Colonel 
Myddleton. ' The one thing required of 
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her is to " get on " in society, and though 
she may contrive to amuse herself more or 
less in the process, she has nothing on which 
to spend her superabundance of life with ad- 
vantage either to herself or to other people. 
It is not surprising that that French- 
American woman has turned her head for 
the time with her plausible rubbish/ 

Colonel Myddleton was a sensible and on 
the whole a liberal-minded man, but he 
was by nature intensely conservative, and 
had consequently grown up with a plentiful 
supply of good, healthy prejudices. These 
had in a great measure given way before 
increasing knowledge of the world, a genial 
temper, and the candid use of a vigorous 
understanding ; but the idea of such a 
woman as he imagined Madame d'Yffiniac 
to be was too much for his charity, when it 
Came to her influencing anyone in whom he 
took an interest. 
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He acknowledged her genius, and he 
could even admit that fate and not herself 
might possibly be responsible for her lonely 
position and freedom from all domestic ties ; 
but whether she shrouded her principles in 
a thick soft mist of poetry and highly- 
wrought feeling, or boldly surrounded 
them with a halo of noble sentiments, 
they were equally repugnant to him when 
he thought of Alice Brandon as a wor- 
shipping disciple striving to follow ^ her 
ideal/ 

' We were all at Scotsborough yesterday,' 
he said, before Mrs. Randolph had time to 
answer his last words. ' Bertha wanted to 
see the works, so a party was made to go 
down for the day.' 

' Was it interesting ? It is an immense 
concern, is it not ?' 

' Immense. And when one sees the end- 
less numbers of their workmen, most of 
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them with wives and children, it is difficult 
not to agree with Miss Brandon that it is 
^vrong for the owner's &mily to be non- 
resident and lead so absolutely separate a 
life, even though Mr. Brandon has done his 
part liberally as to schools and libraries 
and all the Filiation advantages for the 
people/ 

*Is philanthropy her last feincy?* said 
Mrs Randolph. *I doubt whether she 
would enjoy heading a mission in Scots- 
borough.' 

' Very likely not. But I should not be 
surprised if she were to try the experi- 
ment some day — as the wife of the junior 
partner.' 

'" Mr. Vaughan ? The young man one 
sees with them sometimes ?' 

' Yes. He evidently understands the 
people thoroughly and tries to help them 
in all ways.' 
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* And what do you suppose her father 
would say ?' said Mrs. Randolph. * It is 
generally believed that she is to marry 
Eliot St. Aubyn.' 

* Generally believed !' he repeated ab- 
ruptly. * On what grounds ?' 

* Chiefly because if he lives he must some 
day be Duke of Lanercost.' 

*I thought that the grand-daughters 
would be coheiresses T 

The older titles and most of the pro- 
perty will go to them, but the more recent 
dukedom must pass to the St. Aubyns, 
and as a poor duke is a forlorn sort of 
personage Eliot must marry a rich wife. 
His rank will please Mr. Brandon, her 
money will please Lord St. Aubyn, and it 
is generally supposed to have been virtually 
settled when she was in London last month 
with Mrs. Chaloner.* 

* I see. But Miss Brandon is not a girl 
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to allow herself to be made a tool in other 
people's hands. If she should happen to 
prefer Vaughan she will not marry a duke 
to please her father.' 

* It will most likely please her^ too,' said 
Mrs. Randolph, * for he is young and good- 
looking and popular, is Mrs. Chaloner's 
favourite brother, and a pet of Madame 
d'Yffiniac's.' 

Colonel Myddleton was glad that the 
entrance of another visitor made it neces- 
sary to change the subject. Little more 
than a fortnight ago he had carelessly pro- 
phesied that Miss Brandon would ' buy a 
coronet,* and had concisely sketched her 
probable subsequent career — ^but now that 
he knew her, he could not bear to think of 
her spoiling her life as it would be spoiled 
by a marriage for the sake of rank, which 
he was sure this would be, though he 
had really no grounds for thinking so. 
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A few days after this, all the family 
plans, which had been so carefully made 
for the summer, were upset by an outbreak 
of scarlatina in the George Randolphs' 
nursery. This made it impossible for Mrs. 
Leigh to be married from their house, while 
the necessarily long isolation and quarantine 
after such illness, even in its mildest form, 
must prevent Jessie from spending with 
them the time of her mother's absence on 
her wedding tour. Other plans had to be 
made. No one -would have liked the 
marriage to take place from Brianskirk — 
it was too closely associated with Harold 
Leigh's memory — but Mrs. Leigh was at 
once asked to Thornycroft. She declined, 
however, to go there, preferring, she said, • 
to join her brother at his hotel in London, 
because it would be impossible in the 
country, and in their own neighbourhood, 
to have the marriage as perfectly quiet as 
she wished it to be. 
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' A good reason — ^but not the true one/ 
was Colonel Myddleton's comment. 

The * true one ' soon came out in her 
refusal to leave Jessie at Thomycroft under 
Lady Elizabeth's care, and her acceptance 
for her in preference of an invitation to 
Eamscliffe. This excited some femily 
criticism; but Mrs. Randolph was too 
much engrossed by her own nursery 
troubles to interfere, and her husband, 
though vexed by the discourtesy and in- 
gratitude shown to his mother, thought it 
would do more harm than good to notice 
it, while Colonel Myddleton was afraid of 
speaking too strongly if he spoke at all, and 
therefore said nothing. 

Alice was the only person who openly 
opposed the plan, frankly telling Mrs. 
Leigh that Jessie ought to be at Thorny- 
croft rather than at Eamscliffe during 
these first few weeks of her mixing in 
society. 
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*When you know the world of society 
as well as I do, Alice,' replied Mrs. Leigh 
with exasperating gentleness, ' you will 
understand my valuing for my girl the 
influence of such q, woman as your mother 
far more than any social prestige attaching 
to Lady Elizabeth's position.' 

Mr. Carr heard only the appreciative com- 
pliment to his sister, but Alice understood 
the covert impertinence, and answered 
bluntly : 

' My mother never goes out, and is too 
much of an invalid to be at all a responsible 
chaperon even at home, and Jessie is so 
very young.' 

' I shall trust her to you^ said Mrs. 
Leigh, 'with the most implicit confidence 
in your making her happy. Being such 
a novice in society she may sometimes be 
a little too shy to enjoy it thoroughly ; but 
you need be under no anxiety as to her 
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taste and discretion — that sort of thing is 
innate, of course, in girls of gentle birth — 
one takes it for granted/ 

Alice repressed with some difficulty the 
emphatic * Bosh !' which rose to her lips. 
She had made her protest, though with- 
out avail. She would take the best care 
she could of Jessie, and she could do no 
more. 

In the last week in July, nearly a month 
after this, Colonel Myddleton brought Jessie 
to Eamscliffe, a day or two after her 
mother's marriage. He himself was to go 
gn the next day to Brianskirk, where his 
two nephews were to join him almost im- 
mediately for their summer holidays. 

Alice and her mother were alone at 
Earnscliffe just at this time, except for 
the presence of little Grace and Marjory 
Garr, who had been left under Alice's care. 

Jessie devoted herself at once to making 
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friends with them, and consequently, when 
they all walked down to the rectory the 
next morning to inspect the progress of 
the work going on there. Colonel Myddle- 
ton and Alice were left to entertain each 
other without much interruption. 

' This long visit to you all by herself, 
and as a grown-up young lady, is quite an 
event for Jessie,' said Colonel Myddleton. 
^ I hope she will not be in your way.' 

' She will never be that^ replied Alice. 
' But she ought to have been at Thorny- 
croft.' 

' True. Lady Elizabeth had a right to 
have her if she wished it, as I know she 
did ; but Bertha, as you must have found 
out for yourself by this time, is hopelessly 
perverse on that point ; and coercion would 
only make matters worse.' 

* Possibly. Still, I wonder that you, 
who have stayed here, should consent to 
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her coining to us/ said Alice gravely, 
' She is such a mere child, and my mother 
is often in her room for days together.' 

' But I am sure you will take good care 
of her. There is nothing like a young 
duenna for inexorable strictness, and I dare 
say Lady Elizabeth's rule would have been 
lax compared to yours !' 

Alice was silent, feeling a little annoyed, 
as people do when the real drift of their 
words is wilfully ignored. Colonel Myd- 
dleton saw it, and said more seriously : 

' Do not worry yourself about Jessie, 
Miss Brandon. I quite agree with you 
that it is injudicious of Bertha to have 
launched the child straight from under a 
glass case into such gay society as you 
naturally have here. But there is no need 
to suppose that she will take any harm 
from the plunge. Why should she, with 
you to look after her ?' 
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* The blind leading the blind !' cried 
Alice. ' The last thing I wish is to drag 
Jessie through my ditches after me, but 
I can neither prevent all sorts of ideas 
from being presented to her mind, nor, if 
she talks to me about them, can I be fake 
to my own convictions. 

Colonel Myddleton smiled. 

' Not even that big word will frighten 
me into relieving you of your charge ! 
You need not be afraid that Jessie will 
require to be safely steered through the 
troubled waters of metaphysics and science, 
or to be restrained from joining some 
social crusade such as might have attracted 
you at her age. All that sort of thing will 
pass far above her head.' 

He paused, but Alice did not speak. 
She was half-gratified by his different 
estimate of herself and Jessie, and half- 
disconcerted by the easy indifference with 
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which he passed ovar any idea o£ danger 
from her ' convictions/ opposed thou^ he 
must know them to be to his own* 

* Don't let her hear more scandal liian yoa 
can help/ he continued, 'or learn to talk 
slang, (you never do it yourself^ I obs^ve) ; 
and if she sets up any flirtation you dis- 
approve and can't suppress, call in Lady 
Elizabeth or me to the rescue. She is a 
good little girl, I thinky but Bertha^s system 
of education has made her so reserved, that 
it is not easy really to know her/ 

They had reached the rectory, and the 
next hour was spent in criticising papers 
and paint and commenting on alterations. 
Afterwards, as they were walking back 
to the hall. Colonel Myddleton suddenly 
^aid : 

* 1)0 you ever see Tlie Wizard^ Miss 
JJrandon Y 

This was a recently established weekly 
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pai)er, notoriously scandalous and personal^ 
])ut with a wide circulation, thanks to its 
clever and amusing, if indefensible, 'Guesses 
at Truth/ It was the last paper Alice 
would have expected Colonel Myddleton to 
((uote or notice. 

' The Chaloners take it,' she said, ' and 
so does Dick, but I don't often read it. 
Why?' 

' There is a paragraph in the last number 
which, I am sure, refers to your brother.' 

'I knew something of the sort would 
come before long !' cried Alice, with a 
deep flush of shame and pain. ' But there 
is nothing to be done except to bear it. 
You hww it is no libel !' 

' You mistake me,' said Colonel Myddle- 
ton, with quick compassion. ' It is only 
a statement that the real purchaser of the 
late General Townsend's racing stud is 
the son and heir of a Northern millionaire, 
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and that backed by his father's long purse 
and the counsels of an experienced friend, 
well-known in racing circles, he intends 
to maintain and even raise the fame of the 
Stratton Stables.' 

' Oh ! that can't mean Dick — or if it does, 
it can't be true,' exclaimed Alice. ' I Icnow 
papa would never let him have the money 
for such a purchase as that.' 

* The only thing that made me doubt 
whether the scheme might not have Mr. 
Brandon's consent, was that I knew from 
himself that he trusted FitzroyChaloner 
(who is, I conclude, the friend alluded to) 
a good deal in stable matters.' 

' Papa makes him useful,' said Alice 
scornfully ; * but he is not blind for all 
that. ,He knows that he does not under- 
stand horses himself, and that Mr. Chaloner 
does, so he lets him choose all ours, and 
thinks the commission he privately pockets 
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on every purchase money very well spent. 
But papa would never dream of allowing 
Dick to set up a racing stud for Mr, 
Chaloner to manage.* 

' I am afraid there is no doubt that your 
brother has taken this concern on his hands, 
and has raised the necessary money smu- 
how' 

' But Dick told us the other day that 
a Mr. Hazlewood had taken these stables, 
and papa remarked on its being a new 
name.' 

' It is the name under which your brother 
proposes to carry them on, I believe.* 

^ Trusting, I suppose, to papa's not 
finding it out till some brilliant success 
should help to overrule his objections. 
Though how even Dick could thin]^ such 
a thing possible in these days of newspaper 
gossip is incomprehensible!' 

' Your brother is so much too young and 
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inexperienced* to manage an undertaking of 
this sort prudently, and Chaloner is so 
dangerous a guide for him, that at the 
risk of seeming officious I made up my 
mind to tell you of the report. I am 
afraid it is true, and for every reason I 
should think the thing ought to be stopped 
before it goes any further.' 

' Unquestionably it ought — ^and if papa 
only knew ' 

' Shall I speak to him ?' said Colonel 
Myddleton. 

Alice considered for a moment. 

' I think/ she said, ' that it will be better 
for Tfne to tell him about it when he comes 
home to-morrow. He will be as heartily 
grateful to you as I am for so great a 
service — one so disagreeable to render, too — 
but it will upset him very much for the 
moment — and I think — ^— ' 

Colonel Myddleton could believe that 
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she might shrink from letting a stranger 
hear the first ebullition of Mr. Brandon's 
wrath. 

' It will be an unpleasant task for you, 
1 am afraid/ he said; 'and I almost 
wish I had gone straight to yoiu* 
father.' 

' I am glad you did not/ replied Alice. 
' I shall show papa the paper ; he will go 
and find out the truth, will pull Dick up 
sharply, and will have him more strictly 
looked after for some time. But he will 
not be irritated by thinking that anyone 
else knows how disgracefully Dick has 
behaved. His utter want of truth and 
honesty will be kept to ourselves, and 
papa will not yet give up his hopes 
for him in the future. When he has to 

9 

do that ' 

^ This affair may prove a turning-point 
for him,' said Colonel Myddleton, 'if it 
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opens Mr. Brandon's eyes to the necessity 
of keeping him at work and under 
control.' 

Alice sighed. 

' Dick will never settle to work, I am 
afraid; and what good can come of keep- 
ing him idling here, resenting the restraint, 
and waiting impatiently to inherit wealth 
— with freedom to misuse it? Second 
generations are proverbially failures, you 
know,' she added, 'and we are not the 
exception proving the rule.' 

'Is not that rather too gloomy a view 
of the case? Many boys cause great 
anxiety to their friends at your brother's 
age, and yet turn out well afterwards.' 

' Yes, when there is plenty of stuff in 
them, and they go wrong from high spirits 
and thoughtlessness; but what can one 
hope for from utter weakness ? Mr. 
Chaloner is as much worse than Dick in 
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a hundred ways as a man of thirty must 
be when he encourages a silly boy in bad 
ways ; and yet I could, even now, believe 
it more possible for him to change. He 
covLd do it, if he chose. Dick will 
always be at the mercy of bad com- 
panions.' 

'Or of good ones. A sister's influence 
can often do a great deal in such a 
case.' 

' The good sister of a story does wonders 
with her innocence and her sentimental 
religion; but what a mess I should make 
of the part ! I can do nothing in that way 
to stave off the family collapse hanging 
over our heads.' 

Colonel Myddleton could hardly say that 
probably her brothers habits would kill 
him in a year or two, and that she herself, 
as the representative of the family, was 
likely to be anything rather than a feeble 
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fiiilure. He had also a dislike to excited 
personal discussions, which, though par- 
tially overcome by his interest in Alice, 
-was still strong enough to keep him silent 
now in the hope that she might change the 
subject, though he could scarcely do so 
himself. 

Alice was much too keenly sensitive not 
to feel this, and with a hasty — 

'But I have inflicted enough and too 
much of our troubles on you,' she 
plunged abruptly into other topics of 
general interest, though at that moment 
indifierent to herself. 

Mr. Brandon's anger on reading the 
paragraph in The Wizard was as violent 
as Alice had foreseen that it would be ; but 
after the first outburst he quickly cooled 
down, and was soon prepared to deal with 
the matter pretty much as she had ex- 
pected, warning her not to let her mother 
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suspect that anything was wrong, and to 
allow no details of the affair to be known 
beyond themselves. 

'We must get him out of the niesjs 
without letting any slur rest upon him 
either as to honour or sense/ he said. * 1 
see that it will take all we can do to keep 
him up to the mark for his future position, 
Alice; but I don't despair yet of turning 
him out in the end quite as fit for the 
place I mean to leave him in as most of 
the young swells one sees are fit for 
theirs.' 

^ That is not expecting too much, cer- 
tainly !' answered Alice. ' But don't forget, 
papa, that ngt being really a young swell, 
as you call it, he must be something more 
than they are, in some other way, if he 
is to hold his own among them as an 
equal.' 

'I'll square that for him with money,' 
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was the reply. ' But we must look after 
him pretty sharply for a good bit, and get 
him taught the value of it. He must have 
taken this concern on his hands (if it is 
true that he has done so) on ruinous terms, 
for my life's a pretty good one still, and 
everything is in my own power, all of 
which is perfectly well known, of course, 
to the money-lenders.' 

' What shall you do about it ?' Alice 
asked. 

' I can't tell till I see how things stand,' 
replied her father. ' I think I shall stop 
his allowance, and keep him at home for 
a while, and you and Cuthbert must din 
as much sense into him as you can. It's a 
pity you weren't the boy, Alice.' 

Mr. Brandon went up to London imme- 
ately 'on business,' and returned at the 
end of the week, bringing Dick with him in 
a state of sulky submission. 
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He had telegraphed peremptorily to his 
son, who was at Cowes, to meet him in 
London ; he had investigated the affair with 
his usual acuteness, and had then let every- 
one concerned know his will and feel his 
power. 

But in spite of all the rough contempt he 
expressed for Dick's conduct, he acted with 
the most carefiil consideration for his repu- 
tation, and even for his dignity — if, indeed, 
such a thing could be said to exist. 

The steps which Mr. Brandon took after 
this did not, in his daughter's opinion, do 
credit to his judgment. She wished Dick 
to be kept at work at Scotsborough, under 
his father's eye and with Cuthbert's com- 
panionship and example ; but Mr. Brandon 
decided against this. 

He had finally convinced himself that 
Dick had no head for business and could 
not safely meddle with it, and he told Alice 
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that he mtended to arrange things so thaty 
in the event of his own death, the ironworks 
could be at once made over to Cuthbert on 
suitable terms. All he required of Dick 
was to conquer his bad habits and to learn 
to fill creditably the brilliant position which 
should be secured to him. 

To that end Mr. Brandon decreed that 
he was to spend the summer at Eamscliflfe, 
then be sent to travel with a suitable com- 
panion, and then, as soon as opportunity 
offered, be got into Parliament, and 'weir 
married. 

Alice could not think that an idle and 
luxurious life of selfish amusement, even if 
harmless (which it was not likely to be) 
would do much towards fitting Dick ta 
shine as a landlord and legislator ; or that 
the sort of fashionable girl who would marry 
him for his money would be likely either to 
improve him or to make him happy; buty 
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having done all in her power to secure the 
wiser mode of treatment, which she believed 
to be as essential for his health as for his 
character, she could only let things take 
their course. 

For a time Dick went on tolerably well, 
and the promise which Mr. Brandon had 
exacted, that he would neither drink nor 
gamble, was less often broken than Alice 
had expected. 

During that time he was at his best, such 
as it was; for, the Chaloners being away 
from home, he had fewer temptations. But 
Alice was, nevertheless, unable to feel much 
diminution of her anxiety about him; for 
she knew that, though there was some 
superficial improvement, he had by no 
means given up the habits which were 
slowly but surely undermining alike the 
strength of both mind and body. 

The summer passed, apparently, much as 
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usual. Several large parties of guests were 
entertained at EamsclifFe, and there was a 
good deal of life and gaiety in the neigh- 
bourhood to fill up the intervals ; but to 
Alice there was a great difi'erence between 
this and all previous summers. 

Thornycroft and Brianskirk had never 
before counted for anything in her life — her 
intercourse with both places had been rare 
and formal, whereas now it was frequent 
and intimate. At all county gatherings 
she and Jessie Leigh were, as a matter of 
course, under Lady Elizabeth Randolph's 
chaperonage, while Colonel Myddleton was 
invariably the gentleman in charge of their 
party. 

There had never before been such a dearth 
of good stories of the sayings and doings 
at Eamscliflfe. Dick Brandon had never 
been so quiet, nor Alice so free from dar- 
ing caprices. Gossiping comments on the 
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change did not fail, and it was very gener- 
ally said that Alice, in spite of her rampant 
Radicalism, was proving herself as thorough 
a tuft-hunter as her father, and that, having 
accidentally won Lady Elizabeth's favour, 
she would take good care to keep it. 

Alice was really acting simply on im- 
pulse. She loved and respected Lady 
Elizabeth, and was insensibly gaining much 
from intimate association with her ; but she 
never refrained from avowing a difference of 
opinion from fear of exciting her disappro- 
bation. Her more guarded manners and 
conversation were partly due to a whole- 
some sense of responsibility with regard to 
Jessie Leigh ; while Mrs. Chaloner's absence 
was undoubtedly an advantage. But in 
truth, though she was as yet scarcely con- 
scious of it herself, Alice was more changed 
by Colonel Myddleton's influence than by 
anything else. 
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Colonel Myddleton never classed himself 
among the young people of a party, never 
danced, and never flirted ; bat he and Alice 
always spent a good deal of time together, 
apparently to their mutual satis&ction. He 
felt her ^ults of judgment, taste, and 
temper to be so obviously due to a mistaken 
education, ill-chosen society, and feunily 
annoyances, that they scarcely lessened the 
attraction of her beauty and brightness — 
indeed, they rather enhanced it, by giving 
him the pleasure of seeing them insensibly 
yield under his own influence. There could 
have been no flattery more eflfective or more 
unintentional. 

On her side Alice had much to be grate- 
ful for, besides a pleasant friendship. Dick 
did not like Colonel Myddleton, but he 
stood rather in awe of him ; and Alice was 
quite aware that many public exhibitions 
of ill-bred folly were spared to her by 
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Colonel Myddleton s kindness and tact, and 
that it was really thanks to him that her 
brother s promise to his father with regard 
to drinking remained even nominally un- 
broken so long. She knew this, and she 
could neither doubt that it was done for 
her sake, nor help being happy in the con- 
viction that it was so. 
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